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The Spirit of Thanksgiving 

NSEPARABLY associated with the 

thought of November, to the Ameri- 
can of New England birth or ancestry 
especially, is that of the great harvest 
festival, now wholly national — Thanks- 
giving day. It is pre-eminently a day 
of feasting, of good things for the inner 
man, for the renewing of home and fam- 
ily ties, for the brightening of pleasant 
memories and associations. , It may be, 
as sometimes claimed, that the actively 
religious observance of the day is less 
marked than in former years ; but even 
if so, the spirit of the day is wholly one 
of divine recognition, and we cannot, if 
we would, eliminate the fundamental 
principle of the national observance. 


To all of its readers and friends, 
‘‘wherever the Flag floats,’’ Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING extends the wish that 
this Thanksgiving may be more happy, 
bountiful, and enjoyable, than any which 
have gone before. For itself, it feels 
that there is much for which to be thank- 
ful. Actuated by a definite aim, the 
magazine has carried its message to the 
world at large, and has met a most grat- 
ifying recognition and response. In 
these days when there is so much of the 
flighty, trashy, and ephemeral, published 
simply and solely for the purpose of 
money making, the broad-minded, gen- 
erous, and far-reaching appreciation of a 
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magazine truly devoted to the higher 
life of the home is cause for deep and 
sincere thankfulness. 


The citizens of our country, generally, 
have reason to renew the feeling of 
gratitude which inspired the first Thanks- 
giving. In 1621 the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth celebrated the gathering of their 
crops, which gave assurance of food 
and comfort during the winter. The 
harvest of the present year has been 
vast and important, not only to our peo- 
ple but to other nations whose food we 
so largely supply. Our country has 
been free from epidemic disease ; while 
the business conditions have been 
brighter and more encouraging than for 
several years. 


While our country has been at war 
during the year, and while war always 
brings horror, suffering, and death, we 
have reason for thankfulness that the 
actual losses of our brave army in the 
Philippines have been comparatively 
slight. The casualties in battle have 
not been numerous, and the ravages of 
disease among the troops have not been 
so severe as were anticipated and feared. 
This is perhaps a_ negative blessing : 
yet it is none the less cause for devout 
and sincere thankfulness. 


Let us trust and believe, also, that 
the ‘‘ war spirit ’’ has not grown upon us 
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as a people. 
must have noted with satisfaction that 
for every manifestation of a more pro- 
nounced martial spirit, there has been 
a strong answering protest in the inter- 
ests of peace and kindness. With the 
spirit of rash impulse thus restrained, 
we have no reason to fear that present 
events and complications are to make 
us permanently a military nation — and 
for that let us be doubly grateful. 


Thanksgiving is a day for home com- 
ing, home thoughts, and home enjoy- 
ments. In this respect of building and 
intensifying the home light and home 
love, it stands unique among our holi- 
days. 
in the hearts of ali who would see 
the home influence broadened and 
strengthened and sweetened. There 
can be no more touching observance 
than this annual gathering of the absent 
and wandering members of a family 


It has, therefore, a special place 


about the parental board, the living 
over of bygone days and scenes, the knit- 
ting more closely of the dearest earthly 
ties. Who shall attempt to estimate 
the influence of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of such gatherings, annually re- 
curring? Andas we believe the home 
life to be the best strength of a nation, 
we must give to Thanksgiving day a 
place of honor high among the silent 
forces which have made our nation so 
great. 


While it is first of all a day for home 
observance, let us not narrow the spirit 
which should overspread the festival. 
We are informed that at the first 
Thanksgiving the neighboring Indians 
were invited to join in the celebration, 
and that many of them were present 
with the Plymouth settlers, including 


The thoughtful observer 
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King Massasoit and ninety of his men, 
who were feasted for three days. The 
record shows, also, that the red men 
reciprocated the kindness shown by as- 
sisting in furnishing the game and 
other eatables, sharing in the most 
hearty manner in the sports and festiv- 
ities. It is impossible to connect such 
scenes with the wars and horrible butch- 
eries of a few years later between the 
same peoples, without a distinct shock 
to the moral sense. 


We have not the Indian with us to- 
day ; but we have multitudes of people 
to whom the same spirit might properly 
reach out with blessing to the less for- 
tunate, with benefit to the man or 
woman of liberal means and humane 
heart — with inestimable advantage to 
the social and economic life of our 
country. With no wish to belittle or 
disparage the much that is being done 
every year —that will be done at the 
coming Thanksgiving — we would at all 
times broaden and enlarge the exercise 
of a true Thanksgiving spirit. 


Nor would we confine its observance 
to a single day. If it is a good and de- 
sirable thing to manifest the spirit of 
love and kindness on one stated day of 
the year, how much better — inestima- 
bly better — if the spirit shall grace all 
the other days of the year and of all 
years! The sumptuous material feast 
need not be spread, nor the formalities 
of a set holiday observed. They are 
merely the setting in which is enshrined 
the spirit giving life to the occasion — 
they are not the spirit itself. The true 
Thanksgiving spirit is one of recogni- 
tion, of gratitude. In the family life it 
may ever be present, noting the duties 
performed, the assistance rendered, the 
encouragement extended, the oppor- 
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tunities utilized, and making recogni- 
tion, from member to member and from 
heart to heart, in love, kindness, tender- 
ness, and consideration. So will the 
year be a perpetual Thanksgiving. 


A Righteous Cause 


LARGE number of women, very 
influential in character and very 
much in earnest in their purpose, gath- 
ered in New York last month, to under- 
take a most holy crusade. Their bat- 
tle-cry, alliteratively expressed, might 
be, ‘‘The Home against the Harem.”’ 
In more definite phrase, they as- 
sembled to utter their protest against 
the seating in Congress of Rep- 
resentative-elect Roberts of Utah, the 
Mormon and_ polygamist. Having 
made the utterance, they did not at 
once disperse and proceed to their 
homes with a consciousness of noble 
duty fearlessly done, but proceeded to 
set their words to action; in doing 
which they set an excellent example to 
many similar gatherings in the interest 
of humanity’s welfare. There are 
plenty of good resolutions in the world; 
what is needed is more of the spirit of 
earnest action behind them. 

One of the most active women at the 
gathering, which was composed of 
members and friends of the American 
Female Guardian Society and Home for 
the Friendless, was Miss Helen Gould, 
who drafted and read the formal resolu- 
tions, which were brief and incisive :— 

‘* Whereas, Brigham H. Roberts, who has 
been elected as Representative from Utah to 
the Fifty-sixth Congress, is a polygamist, and 
as such is attacking the sanctity of home life, 
therefore, be it 

‘* Resolved, That we, the women assembled 
at the call of the American Female Guardian 
Society and Home for the Friendless, do ear- 


nestly protest against the seating of said 
Roberts; and be it 


** Resolved, That we urge all men and women 
to use their influence with their respective Con- 
gressmen to prevent said Roberts taking his 
seat.”’ 

After the resolutions had been unani- 
mously adopted, Miss Gould was called 
upon, and said: ‘‘I am glad to have 
an opportunity to protest against the 
seating in Congress of a man who ad- 
vocates and practices polygamy. Our 
country has been noted in the past for 
the beauty of its home life, and the 
chivalry and respect shown by men to 
women. It would be sad, indeed, to 
see a man who stands for the Oriental 
harem seated among our Jawmakers. 
I earnestly hope that men will feel will- 
ing to write their Congressmen, urging 
them to rise in protest against Mr. 
Roberts when Congress opens.”’ 


Many of those present then bound 
themselves by signature to work ear- 
nestly for the desired object, promising 
‘*to use every means in their power to 
influence all men over whom they have 
influence, to write to their Congressmen- 
elect, urging them to prevent the seat- 
ing of the polygamist.” 

Goop HousEKEEPING takes the first 
possible opportunity to enroll itself with 
these valiant defenders of the honor of 
the home, to urge the women of the 
land, far and wide — as well as the men 
—to join this most worthy army. Here 
is certainly a matter in which the honor 
and self-respect of the nation is at stake. 
If politicians fail to rise to the opportu- 
nity, by all means let public sentiment 
lift or drive them to the only action 
which should for a single moment be 
contemplated — the suppression of the 
foul evil of polygamy. Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING has always stood for the prin- 
ciples which underlie this crusade — 
the pure, strong, inspiring home life ; 
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for which true-hearted and brave-hearted 


men and women everywhere should 
stand. 


‘* Think on These Things ”’ 
will be found more than 


the usual amount of ‘‘ food for 
thought’’ in the current number of 
Goop HousEKEEPING. No one can 
read the brief story of Kate Sanborn’s 
heroic achievement without feeling a 
stirring of the better impulses, prompt- 
ing to worthy and hopeful emulation. 
While few possess the measure of her 
brilliant genius, we must bear in mind 
that genius is void without the impulse 
of an earnest purpose ; which all may 
attain, each in his or her individual 
sphere. 


**The Duty of Finding Happiness *’ 
touches another vital spring in the 
enginery of satisfactory living. While 
all agree as to the desirability of happi- 
ness as a factor in the home life, the 
thought which this writer so earnestly 
expresses, of not merely seeking but of 
finding the coveted possession, will 
come with a new and potent force to 
many a reader. It is the old story ina 
new form and witha fresh application — 
we are not merely to seize but to create 
the opportunity. 


The ‘‘ Mothers in Council’ are al- 
ways dealing with important problems. 
In this issue a delicate topic touching 
the relations of mother and daughter in 
regard to the vital mysteries of human 
life is treated in a plain, appreciative, 
helpful manner. It would seem that 
the article in question would in itself 
make an appropriate introduction to 


many an important conference upon 
the subject matter. In the companion 
paper relating to ‘Individuality in 
Public Schools,’’ the writer lays barea 
leak through which a_ great deal of 
human energy is wasted, in the attempt 
to treat children in the mass. No 
teamster worthy the name would inspan 
horses or animals of widely differing 
characteristics ; yet there is danger of 
doing this very thing, with more pre- 
cious material than horses or oxen, in 
the large classes of our public schools. 


The Lesson of Dewey 


HE bright object lesson of the day 
is that which comes from the life 
and fame of Admiral George Dewey. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the magnificent naval achievement 
won by him on the first of May, 1898, 
was in no sense an accident, but was the 
culmination of a lifetime of hard, patient, 
thoughtful work. Step by step, from 
boyhood to that supreme hour, George 
Dewey had been fitting himself by the 
most careful preparation for the oppor- 
tunity of his life. When that opportun- 
ity came, it found him prepared, with 
clear head, unfaltering courage, and un- 
swerving purpose. 


The American parent should impress 
the ‘* Dewey lesson”’ upon the mind of 
the American child. Children are in- 
stinctively hero worshipers, and _ their 
minds are extremely susceptible. These 
two factors make the parental opportu- 
nity ; and, as we read or talk of the hero 
of the hour, let us emphasize the fact 
that the qualities shown in Dewey’s life 
are those which go to win success in all 
walks of life. 
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Elder Hunt's Thanksgiving 


By ApA MARIE PECK 


ee heard the gate shut with a 
feeble click, and heard slow, ir- 
regular steps coming up the walk. She 
did not expect her father at that hour, 
nor were those sounds characteristic of 
him. He had always been a forceful 
man, who had set his feet down firmly, 
and given the gate an energetic pull 
after him, which had heralded his ap- 
proach. When he reached the door, 
opened it, and staggered into the little 
living-room, it was with the air of a 
man who has received a crushing blow, 
or who has seen the fruition of his life 
blackened by an untimely frost. 

‘*Oh father ! what has happened ?”’ 
she cried, springing to his side and 
seizing his hands, which hung limply. 

‘*The inevitable,’ replied Elder Hunt, 
with an inflection of bitterness. ‘* I have 
been asked to resign. My parishioners 
have suddenly discovered that I am too 
old, that I am not abreast with the times, 
that I am a detriment — to — the spirit- 
ual welfare of my church,”’ he went on, 
hesitatingly, Mary, dumb with aston- 
ishment, still holding his hands. ‘‘ Some 
one more progressive would, they think, 
bring more young people into the church. 
And I have tried to be so faithful, so 
conscientious in the discharge of my 
duty !’’ he moaned, releasing his hands 
from Mary's clinging grasp, and wring- 
ing them convulsively as he walked 
back and forth, a pitiful figure, so 
bowed, with such despair written in 
every line of his countenance. 

Mary tenderly removed a couple of 
autumn leaves that had caught in his 
silvery beard, a pathetic bit of color in 
just that place, as if Nature sought to 


offer the comfort mankind was with- 
holding, for even so does the great 
mother sometimes take us softly to her 
breast when brothers and sisters are dis- 
regardful. 

‘*They have provided for your fu- 
ture?”’ she tentatively inquired, reach- 
ing up, for the Elder was tall, and Mary 
was a little thing, to lay her hands upon 
his shoulders, and hide her face upon 
his breast for a moment. 

‘* Deacon Marvin said that he thought 
I could now retire comfortably, as I 
ought to have saved considerable. ~ He 
seemed to think my salary had been 
ample, and that the donations were heip- 
ful. As they were,’’ added the Elder, 
gently, with a sudden compunction. 

‘*Contemptible !’’ exclaimed Mary. 
‘* Garments that never fitted, edibles that 
surfeited ; do you remember when we 
tried, just you and me, to eat our way 
through a bushel of doughnuts? The 
feat of the mouse that excavated the 
cheese was as nothing ! 

Daughter reprovingly exclaimed 
the Elder. 

But Mary’s blue eves flashed, and she 
pushed back her fluffy golden hair with 
one plump hand — her father called it a 
way she had of preening her plumage. 
‘Tf the itinerant preacher and the hens,”’ 
she perversely went on, ‘‘ hadn't helped 
us out with them we should have died 
of indigestion.” 

‘* Daughter again exclaimed the 
Elder, severely. 

Mary paid no heed. *‘ 1 think,’’ she 
declared, with emphasis, ** that the la- 


borer is worthy of his hire, and that 
God’s servants shouldn't be paid in 
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pumpkin pies and misfit clothing. Then 
as to salary—a paltry four hundred 
dollars for your goodness, your erudi- 
tion, your experience and shepherd’s 
care of an unruly flock!”’ 

Elder Hunt’s face was white and stern; 
he covered his ears with his, hands. 
‘* Not another word,’’ he commanded. 

‘‘Father, I am going to rebel for 
once in my life,’’ she went on, defi- 
antly. ‘‘lam going tosay that Deacon 
Marvin must think that he handed you 
a ‘breeding groschen’ with your salary, 
otherwise how could he think that you 
accumulated money ! You have fed 
the wayfarer, the itinerant preacher has 
literally boarded with you, the needy 
student has never been turned away 
empty-handed —”’ 

‘Inasmuch,’ said the Elder, quietly. 

‘Ves, dear, know,’’ returned Mary, 
pulling him upon the lounge and tucking 
the pillows under his head. Then she 
smoothed his hair and dropped soft lit- 
tle kisses upon his furrowed cheeks. 

‘* There will be a way provided,’’ he 
murmured. 

‘*Yes, and Mary Hunt will provide 
it,’’ she exclaimed, springing to her 
feet energetically. ‘‘ 1 am thinking this 
moment of a dozen things I will do. 
I'll take care of you,’’ she said, val- 
iantly. ‘‘ Of course we own the place ?”’ 

‘‘Only partly, now,’’ deprecatingly 
answered the Elder. 

wholly? O father !”’ 

‘*There were heavy expenses last year, 
you know. ”’ 

At that Mary went over to the win- 
dow to hide the tears that suddenly 
sprung to her eyes at the thought of her 
mother’s death and Lindsay’s mad quest 
for fortune — a quest so disastrous that 
it left Elder Hunt with but one child. 
Through the blur of tears everything 
looked gray and indistinct, remaining 
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so when she had wiped the tears away. 
It was the gray of November jealously 
seeking to hide any remaining glory of 
October, for under the gray veil there 
might still have been found the orange 
glow of beech leaves warming the hill- 
sides, the vivid fire of blackberry bushes, 
and the purple plumage of the aster. 

The girl sighed wearily ; the gray- 
ness stood for their future. 

‘“We shall not have much of a 
Thanksgiving this year. Nobody will 
send us a turkey, and we cannot afford 
to buy. We will just eat a cold lunch- 
eon,’’ she said, fiercely, *‘ we haven’t a 
thing to be thankful for.”’ 

‘*Do not say that, Mary. We have 
a great deal ; each other, health, and 
strength to endure,’’ gently responded 
the Elder. 

‘*We have always had the Jame- 
sons,” she went on, rebelliously. 
‘This year we cannot ; we must save 
every penny.”’ 

‘* However simple our repast, let us 
share it with them,’’ and Elder Hunt 
looked at his rather stubborn little 
daughter appealingly. 

‘‘Oh, yes, father; I am sorry for 
the poor old couple, and I am sorry for 
ourselves,’’ she added, pathetically. 

The Elder groaned aloud. ‘‘ It is 
hard to bear.’’ 

‘*Oh! it is, it cried Mary. ‘I 
won't bear it, either, I'll fight it,’’ she 
defiantly exclaimed. ‘‘ We'll have our 
Thanksgiving dinner, and so shall your 
old pensioners.”’ 

Somehow the ring of her voice had 
an uplifting effect. Elder Hunt rose to 
his feet. ‘‘ Not a sparrow falls un- 
heeded,”’ he softly said, and the inward 
faith illuminated his rugged face, dis- 
pelling its cloud of sorrow and despair. 

‘* Perhaps I have made a rash prom- 
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ise,’’ reflected Mary, who knew that 
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there was a childlike, trusting quality in 
her father’s nature which would give 
him unbounded faith in her 
‘* But we certainly can have a chicken,"’ 
she went on, to herself, ‘‘ and if I pre- 
pare it skillfully—-I can stretch it — 
it’s a Cochin, anyway, and oughtn't to 


words. 


need much stretching,’’ she thought, 
whimsically ; ‘‘ with plenty of dumplings 
it will do for four of us. Then, there is 
that large print of a turkey,’’ and Mary 
laughed, showing all her pretty teeth 
and dimples, just as the day at that mo- 
ment smiled with a gleam of red and 
gold at the edge of the gray horizon. 

She was so cheerful, so busy for the 
next few days, that some of the heavi- 
ness went out of the Elder’s heart and 
Although 
he saw nothing very hopeful in the 
future, yet whatever there might be, he 
felt that with this resolute, blue-eyed 
daughter he could face it. . 

Mary, meantime, 
moment and 
smiling face. 


let him stand erect again. 


was busy every 
met all visitors with a 
‘Tt will be a good thing 
for father to rest,’’ she said, pluckily, 
when Deacon Marvin came to the door 
upon an errand. ‘‘He will get time 
to finish his book, and I am sure it will 
make him 
know, Deacon, what a profound scholar 
my father really is.”’ 

But good Mrs. Trowbridge found her, 
in spite of the brave front she put on, 


famous. I doubt if you 


leaning her head against the pantry 
shelf sobbing bitterly. She had stopped 
rolling out the lest, as 
she thought with a sad facetiousness, it 
should be too salt and moist. 

Mrs. Trowbridge brought one of the 
yellow painted kitchen chairs right into 
the pantry, seated herself in it and took 


pie crust, 


the weeping figure in her motherly arms. 
‘*Don’t you take on this way, Mary 
Hunt; ‘tain’t nothing you can help, 
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nor the real voice of the congregation. 
It's one 0’ Deacon Marvin's whims. 
He took a notion to jump over a stone 
wall an’ the rest follered. They'll all 
jump back too.’’ 

‘* It’s the injustice of it; the cruelty 
of 

know,’ she said, soothingly. 
and 


she pointed suspiciously to the picture 


‘* Now tell me what that means ?”’ 


of a_ great 


pasted upon 


turkey which Mary had 
cardboard and carefully 
cut out and laid upon a big blue platter. 

Mary dried her eyes and tried to 
laugh a little. ‘‘ It's a counterfeit pre- 
sentment’’—then, as Mrs. Trowbridge 
looked puzzled, ‘‘why, if you must 
know, it is the superannuated minister’ s 
Thanksgiving turkey.”’ 
bit crisply. 


She said it a 


‘*Superannuated!’’ sniffed Mrs. Trow- 
bridge. ‘*‘ That word makes me mad. 
Your father’s just in his prime, an’ do 
you think I'm goin’ to stand young 
preachin’? 1 don't want some boy 
who never had a mite of trouble in his 
life to get up in the pulpit an’ tell me 
how to endure, how to be patient, how 
to trust.”’ 

‘* They must begin somewhere, some- 
time,’’ said Mary, with a hali-smile. 

‘* They can’t practice on me,’’ the 
good woman declared with decision. 

‘* They told father he was not pro- 
gressive, as a younger man would be.”’ 

‘*He’s steppin’ right on towards 
heaven and showin’ the rest of us the 
road all the same,’* dryly responded 
Mrs. Trowbridge. 

«Well, 
change it,”’ 
‘* Nor did I cut that picture out to be 


it is settled, and we cannot 
wearily answered Mary. 


hateful, but to make poor father laugh.’’ 
Yet it seemed, during the days which 
preceded Thanksgiving, that he never 


would smile again. His sermon for that 
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morning, which had been nearly com-’ 


pleted, he had rewritten, and incor- 
porated in it his farewell; he felt he 
could not endure the ordeal of another 
Sunday. He might have been said to 
copy it upon his heart, upon his face, 
instead of upon sermon paper, for it left 
lines so pathetically sad that Mary could 
read them and was continually hovering 
around him, nestling her head upon his 
shoulder and saying, ‘‘ Don’t mind it, 
dear father.’’ And never had she so 
tenderly helped him on with his coat, so 
persuasively coaxed him to wrap his 
throat, as upon that morning. She had 
not meant to go to church, but he 
begged her not to desert him, so she 
arranged her table and planned her din- 
ner. On their way back they were to 
step in and call for the aged couple who 
always dined with them. 

Both were silent and preoccupied dur- 
ing the walk, and Mary felt a sense of 
suffocation as she entered the pew, and 
alarm when she saw how pale was her 
father’s face as he read the opening 
hymn. Then he preached, and such a 
‘sermon as the little hill village never 
heard ; there was a flourish of handker- 
chiefs all over the church, the women 
sobbed and the men shuffled their feet 
uneasily because they were ashamed to 
‘*And now, my beloved, fare- 
well,’’ he was saying, when there was un- 
usual movement in the Trowbridge pew. 
Mrs. Trowbridge had been nudging and 
giving sundry pulls to the coat sleeve 
of the deacon, who was not a self-assert- 
ive man ; then she partly rose, the dried 
flag-root she had in her lap rattled upon 
the floor, and her hymn book fell with a 
thud. Finally the deacon got upon his 
feet and managed to say, ‘‘I, for one, 
protest aginst your goin’.’’ 

Then Squire Esterbrook sprang up, 
‘“T move,’’ he said, in stentorian tones, 


weep. 
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‘*that instead of a farewell this shall be 
Elder Hunt’s inaugural sermon for a 
term of years.’’ The whole congrega- 
tion, with the exception of Deacon Mar- 
vin, rose at that, while Squire Ester- 
brook went on, ‘‘I feel as if I’d been 
getting a great deal fora very little, and 
I propose to double my subscription.”’ 

‘If there is any question about sal- 
ary,’’ said the great coal magnate, Mr. 
Ross, who had come to spend Thanks- 
giving in the home of his boyhood, 
‘* you may count on me for a hundred 
dollars a year.”’ 

‘*T move,’’ suggested the thin, wasp- 
ish voice of Deacon Marvin, who had at 
last risen, ‘‘ that we proceed with the 
service in an orderly manner,’’ and his 
small black eyes seemed smaller than 
ever and his face narrower. 

Elder Hunt, who had leaned his 
elbow upon the pulpit and buried his 
face in his hand to hide his emotion, 
concluded the service and descended to 
meet his people. Never in the history 
of the church had there been such a 
scene, such a grasping of hands, such 
smiling and wiping away of tears in one 
breath. 

‘‘T told you they'd all jump back 
again,’’ whispered Mrs. Trowbridge to 
Mary. 

‘Tt was all owing to you. ”’ 

‘QO, I did think Deacon never would 
start, he’s so timid. Now you hurry 
home an’ cook that picture,’’ she said, 
as Mary hastened down the steps to 
join her father. There was a myste- 
rious smile on her rosy face as she said 
it, and she watched them until they had 
turned the corner. ‘‘I guess Mary’ll 


think she ought to have had a little 
more faith in her friends.’’ 

For there was a savory smell when 
the Elder and Mary, and their guests, 
entered the house by way of the kitchen 
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porch. The oven door was partly open, 
the big blue platter stood upon a folded 
paper, and held a magnificent turkey, 
while the picture was pinned to the wall. 
Various other viands and condiments 
were in a basket, and Mary fervently 
exclaimed : ‘‘I don't deserve it, after 
all I said about donations! Hereafter 
I will hold my peace.”’ 

And peace indeed seemed to have 
settled upon their home, for when the 
Elder raised his eyes from saying grace, 
it was to rest them upon a tall form in 
the open doorway. An apparition, he 
thought, at first, until the firm, warm 
clasp reassured him, and steadied his 
swaying form. 

‘*‘We have mourned you as dead ; 
‘In the bottom of the Yukon,’ was the 
message sent.”’ 

‘‘T am very much alive,’’ laughed 
the strong, handsome young man, 
‘‘ fairly well, supremely happy, very 
hungry, nor have I come back empty- 
handed.”’ 

Then after Mary had done her share 
of welcoming, and had been petted to 
her heart’s content, and had made the 
unexpected guest comfortable, the El- 
der again said: ‘‘ Let us give thanks,”’ 


and how earnestly, how fervently, only 
those know who have seen faded hopes 
brighten and leaden disappointment turn 
to golden pleasure. 

Later the neighbors came by twos 
and threes and when Mary thanked Mrs. 
Trowbridge for the turkey, the good 
woman’s eyes twinkled. 

‘*Of course, your kind is an easy 
keeper, an’ Deacon an’ me have been 
wonderin’ if you'd let us havea hatchin’ 
next spring.’’ 

The last man to come was Deacon 
Marvin. He drew the Elder aside. 

‘*’T wan't nothing I had really aginst 
you, but little things, like lettin’ ‘em 
straggle up the aisle with the contribu- 
tion plates, instead of by twos and then 
one as I saw ‘em in the city,’’ and he 
shuffled his feet awkwardly and stroked 
his chin whiskers as he said it, while 
Elder Hunt struggled with a smile. 

‘* We will adjust all that,’’ he cheerily 
replied. And he knew that the twist 
Deacon Marvin gave his hand meant, 
** Will you forgive me?’’ just as when 
he rested his hand on the deacon’s shoul- 
der for an instant, and looked down 
into his face kindly, tenderly, the deacon 
knew that all was well between them. 


Thanksgiving 


By MABEL THORNTON WHITMORE 


The kitten, purring, nods before the fire, 
Dreaming perchance the fatted mouse to kill. 
The night wind croons and moans, and then is still, 
And crackling sparks in merry crowds aspire. 
Thanksgiving Eve! I count my blessings o’ er — 
The garnered treasure of the year now gone ; 
And one is but a voice’s tender tone, 
And one a smile from lips that smile no more. 
A thousand gentle words are stored away, 
With scores of loving deeds ; and pictures fair 
Of merry hearted children at their play, 
And jewels, too, that only mothers wear. 
What gold could buy such wealth of riches rare? 
Unpaid, Love heaps the measure day by day. 
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Women Who Have Made the World Better—V I 


MISS KATE SANBORN, AUTHOR, LECTURER, AND FARMER 


By Mary SARGENT HopkKINs 


O cut-and-dried conventional state- 
ment of facts regarding Kate San- 
born, her work and manner of living, 
could do justice to so unique a_per- 
sonage. She is perhaps best known 
through her two books, ‘‘ Adopting an 
Abandoned Farm”’ and ‘‘ Abandoning 
an Adopted Farm,’’—the latter con- 
sidered by some critics to be superior to 
the first production, the result of being 
obliged to give up the first place 
adopted because of the hard-fisted cov- 
etousness of the owner. 

After Miss Sanborn had spent several 
thousand dollars in beautifying the 
poor, run-down old place,— reclaiming 
it from decay, building new piazzas and 


other additions to the house, —she found 
that,in order to buy the farm, she would 
virtually be obliged to pay the old 
farmer for these very improvements. 

He reckoned without his hostess, 
however, not realizing that he was deal- 
ing with a woman rich in expedients, 
and before he fully knew what was go- 
ing on, Miss Sanborn had bought a 
beautiful old place further up the road, 
and all her goods and chattels were 
moving in a long procession toward the 
new and much more desirable home. 

It must have been a sight to make 
even the old curmudgeon himself laugh 
if he had not been losing such a gener- 
ous tenant. For Miss Sanborn moved 
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everything that was movable in the way 
of improvements, to say nothing of 
horses, cattle, cats, dogs, hens, geese, 
ducks, and their houses, all bound for 
the ark of refuge up the road — safe 
from the deluge of avariciousness which 
had overtaken the old place. 

This farm is one of the most beautiful 
old places in New England. Here ina 
roomy house, where old-time simplicity 
and modern improvements unite in 
making its occupants the most comfort- 
able of mortals, its 


lege professors in a fresh-water college 
had but starvation wages. How did 
they manage to live comfortably on fif- 
teen hundred dollarsa year, entertaining 
willingly and generously the anxious 
parent of wild students, ministers who 
exchanged, agents for various societies, 
commencement orators, stray mission- 
aries; give class parties, supply them- 
selves with needed books, educate their 
families ? I remember one professor 
saying of an associate instructor: ‘John 


owner writes books 
and essays, quips 
and lectures, and 
dispenses that hos- 
pitality for which 
she is famous the 
whole country over. 
And such hospital- 
ity! The writer, 
having enjoyed it 
more than once, can 
speak from some- 
thing beside hear- 
say. 

Before trying to 
give a description of 
the place and the 
way it is conducted, 
together with the wholesome and, one 
might say, wholesale generous hospi- 
tality of its mistress, it may be well to 
show what led up to the adoption of this 
farm and the subsequent unselfish 
sharing of its numberless pleasures and 
benefits. 

Born in New Hampshire, her father 
being a well-known and much _ beloved 
college professor, Miss Sanborn was 
not reared in the lap of luxury, but in 
a far more stimulating atmosphere. She 
says in speaking of those early days : 
‘‘In my young days, Boston meant 
to me all that was best in life. Col- 


BREEZY Meapows HOMESTEAD. 


needs to travel, to rub off sharp corners 
and broaden his views. If he could 
only get to White River Junction or 
possibly as far as Thetford, it would 
be an immense advantage.’ ’’ 

But these same professors, over- 
worked and underpaid, restricted by 
narrow incomes and narrower codes of 
life, were scholars and heroes, and knew 
how to make men out of the rough 
gawky material sent from even poorer 
families in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. 

Life was pretty hard in those days in 
many ways, an all work and very lit- 
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tle play sort of existence, but the stu- 
dents developed into men who went 
out into the world, where they did 
grand work, 

and the 
the very en- 


No dancing was allowed, 
theater was considered 
trance to perdition. No wonder young 
Kate, so thoroughly alive, found life 
pretty tame As she 
quaintly observes, ‘‘ Entertaining re- 
turned missionaries 


at this time. 


was not to my 


taste.’’ As these same missionaries all 
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for some time professor of English Lit- 
erature in Smith College, and the writ- 
ing of many books, Miss Sanborn found 
herself completely broken down and in 
the clutches of that hydra-headed mon- 
ster called nervous prostration. She 
felt that there might be a chance for her 
if she could revert to the old near-to- 
nature life of her childhood, and so 
‘‘adopted’’ the farm. Her example 
might well be followed by many a 
woman, similarly affected. 

Not that every 


Breezy MEapows” CATTLE. its 


seemed blessed with abnormal appetites, 
and a flow of language which, as Kate’s 
brother Edwin, in ‘‘ People of Pisgah,”’ 
remarks, seems to ‘‘ entirely lack in ter- 
minal facilities,’ one can scarcely won- 
der at Kate’s want of enthusiasm, espe- 
cially as the family did not always 
rejoice in the possession of ‘* help.’ 
Although money was precious and 
scarce, there was no miserly scrimping 
The dressmaker earned 
but twenty-five cents a day, and Miss 
Sanborn says, considering the creations 


and meanness. 


she evolved, she was too well paid. 
After years of teaching, having been 


woman could 
take 


even 


to farming, 
on a small 
scale. Few wo- 
men would if 
they could, hav- 
ing no desire for 
such work, no 
taste or inclina- 
tion, and, what is 
more tothe point, 

But the 
is there, 
all the same, and 
well for the wo- 


no farm. 
lesson 


heeds 
admonitions, 
as did Kate San- 

born, before it is too late. 
It was hard for me to realize, as | 
tramped with their 
broad acres of ‘* Breezy Meadows,”’ 


man who 


owner over the 


that this woman, with the ‘‘springy’’ 
step, sparkling eye, and contagious 
laugh, was only a few years before a 
broken-down invalid, worn out, body 
and soul, with years of teaching, and of 
devotion to books and pen. Yet such, 
she assured me, was the case. 

‘* Why, when I first came out here,”’ 
said she, ‘‘I was so weak that I could 
scarcely walk, and when I could craw 
out and pick up the few stones within 
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my reach in the walk, and then move a 
little way and pick up afew more, mak- 
ing them in little piles to mark the dif- 
ferent stations of my pilgrimage, | 
thought I had accomplished a great 
deal.”’ 

If it had not been for this break in 
Kate Sanborn’s health, she would prob- 
ably have been teaching still, and the 
world would have been the poorer, for 
there would have been no Adopted 
Farm to have written about. 

If the experiment had never been 
made at ‘‘ Breezy 
Meadows,’’ we 
might not have 
known what a 
woman could do 
with a farm, or 
what a farm could 
do for a woman. 
There is no doubt 
that women can 
make and have 
made money run- 
ning farms, but 
that is only a side 
issue compared 
to health and 
happiness found 
and kept — yes, 
and shared with others with such a 
liberal hand. , 

The most gloomy misanthrope who 
ever drew his pessimistic breath would 
be unable to escape at least a momen- 
tary forgetfulness of his woes, and the 
world would seem a little less like a big 
indigo bag, if he could visit with the 
mistress of ‘‘ Breezy Meadows ”’ 
her own vine and fig tree. 

Generous cordiality seems written 
upon all that pertains to the farm, in- 
tensified by the cheery voice and hearty 
hand clasp of welcome. 

There is an absence of formality about 


under 


Miss Sanborn and her home which is 
more than restful to those whom she 
bids come and enjoy life for a time with 
her, and a hearty sincerity about all she 
says and does, in pleasant contrast to 
the insincere nothings one hears at ‘* re- 
ceptions,”’ ‘‘ teas,’ or at homes,’’ 
where fuss and feathers reign and small 
talk wearies. Here are found in their 
season beautiful, sweet-smelling old- 
fashioned flowers, one item being a 
sweet-pea garden, where every morning 
while they are in bloom Miss Sanborn 


HARVEST SCENE AT BREEZY MEADOWS. 


picks the odorous blossoms by hundreds, 
tying them in bunches, and _ sending 
them away to cheer the sick and weary. 
Under the grandest of trees are found 
hammocks, rustic seats, and easy chairs, 
while in the house there is no end of 
antiques, curiosities, and no lack of 
every modern comfort. In the long 
dining room with its sunny windows full 
of flowers, its table always ‘‘set for com- 
pany,’ there is the old wide fireplace 
where a fire is always ‘‘laid’’ ready to 
send out its cheerful warmth at the least 
hint of chill. And such milk, butter, veg- 
etables, poultry, eggs, and every thinka- 
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ble farm luxury, as the fortunate visitor 
is regaled with ; for the best products 
of that farm never find their way to 
market, they are consumed right there. 

The house was built in 1801, and the 
beautiful elms and maples surrounding 
it were planted at the same time. 

Fredrika Bremer once said, ‘‘ Troubles 
we may keep to ourselves, but joys we 
should share with others.’’ Alas ! how 
often is this order reversed ; but not at 
‘*Breezy Meadows.’’ For, although 
Miss Sanborn’s hens have an exasperat- 
ing way of laying plenty of eggs when 
they are the cheapest, and the potato 
bug takes his devastating way, as in 
other carefully planted acres, where 
everyday troubles come in the most nat- 
ural and commonplace way, and some 
come which are not everyday or com- 
monplace — where the rain comes down 
on the ‘‘just and the unjust’’ — still 
‘*Don’t Worry’’ is her motto, and she 
tries to live up to it. The happy faculty 
of seeing the comic side of what would 
be almost tragedy to another, not only 
helps her over the hard places, but is a 
source of constant enjoyment to her 
friends as she recounts her experiences 
with people and life in general. She 
has met with many discouragements — 
told in an irresistibly comic fashion in 
her books. 

There is too little innocent, healthy 
fun in the world. The brightest jests 
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are apt to be tinged with a bit of sar- 
casm. We oftener laugh at people than 
with them, and a man or woman pos- 
sessed of the faculty to create a hearty, 
wholesome laugh in others is more of a 
philanthropist than the builder of a 
block of modei tenement houses, or one 
who endows some institution, or stands 
at the head of a dozen organizations for 
the amelioration of indigent females or 
the cultivation of the new woman. 

But these pleasant qualities are, after 
all, but a very small part of a personal- 
ity which has a substratum of sound 
common sense, and a capacity for hard 
work,— especially along educational 
lines. 

Kate Sanborn’s wit and her laugh, 
her generous hospitality, her sunny, 
affectionate nature, her pets and farm, 
her flowers and broad acres, her well 
regulated household, are all more or 
less shared with the public through her 
books and her lectures. 

While professor at Smith College, 
Miss Sanborn invented a system of les- 
sons, called the ‘‘ Round Table,’’ that 
simplified the themes, but contained a 
perfect mine of information. 

Besides her books on farm life, she 
has written ‘‘ Home Pictures of English 
Life,’’ ‘‘ Wit of Women,”’ ‘‘ Sanity and 
Insanity,’’ ‘‘ Shadows of Genius,’’ ‘‘ A 
Truthful Woman in Southern Cali- 
fornia,’’ and other interesting volumes. 


November 


The waning year grows brown and gray and dull ; 
And poets sing ‘‘ November bleak and sere’’ ; 

But from the bounteous garnered harvest store, 
With grateful hearts, we draw Thanksgiving cheer. 
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The Effect of Modern Inventions Upon Human Happiness ! 


By Mary Brooks 


W these progressive times it is well- 

nigh impossible to take up a maga- 
zine or newspaper which does not 
describe in glowing language the bless- 
ings of modern inventions. Breathless 
we read of the triumphs of science, 
pityingly we recall the inconvenient 
days of our grandsires, and then — all 
athrill with visions of the future — send 
for the plumber or the electrician to 
find out what ails our own household 
‘*imps.”’ 

It is said that the noblest poem on 
early rising was written by a man lying 
in bed. Doubtless the minds of the 
very men who write these inspiring 
scientific articles are distracted with 
thoughts of leaky gas pipes or crossed 
electric wires ; unless, indeed, the anx- 
iety which these ‘‘imps’’ occasion 
makes them dear to the hearts of the 
scientists — just as parents love way- 
ward children best. 

These writers maintain that modern 
improvements lessen labor. We are all 
willing to admit that occasionally this 
is true. An incubator saves twenty-one 
days’ work to each one of an indefinite 
number of hens, but the owner of the 
hatching machine is compelled to make 
a complete slave of himself, tending the 
lamp and turning the eggs, while his 
sacrifice is not appreciated by the poor, 
clucking biddies who were endowed 
by nature with a propensity for sitting. 
The Koran would have been written in 
much shorter time had it been clicked 
out upon a typewriter in an office 
instead of patiently scratched upon the 


shoulder blades of mutton in the desert ; 
but what would have become of Moham- 
med’s inspiration? The metallic tones 
of the phonograph might supply the 
places of the thirty relays of priests who 
daily read the whole Koran aloud in 
the mosques ; but where would then be 
the act of worship ? 

Romance also disappears before the 
march of invention. If Paul Revere 
could have shouted, ‘* Hello, Central ! 
Give me 3-4-2 Lexington,’ there would 
have been no ‘‘ fate of the nation riding 
that night,’’ unless, finding the tele- 
phone wires cut by the enemy, our hero 
had whizzed over the road on his 
bicycle. _ But how easily might a Brit- 
ish tack have punctured his tire and 
changed the whole course of events ! 

These inventions, which we so often 


call a ‘‘ boon,’’ would have proved a 
positive bane to the ancients. What 
havoc the inquisitive trunks of the 
elephants or the mischievous fingers 
of the monkeys would have played with 
the wires and buttons of an electric light- 
ing system in Noah's ark ! How cold and 
uncomfortable Diogenes would have 
been in a modern porcelain tub! And 
how surely he would have become a 
confirmed dyspeptic if, instead of tak- 
ing the necessary amount of exercise 
with a lantern, he had staid at home 


and used a search light to look for 


an honest man! Xantippe would have 
been twice as cross to Socrates if 
she had had the tension of a sewing 
machine to regulate or a meat chopper 
to wash and put together again. And 
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fancy the poor man’s plight when his 
wife turned the hose on him instead of 
the contents of one small water pitcher ! 

How well chosen is the word ‘‘ per- 
fected,’’ which occurs so frequently in 
scientific prophecies! If inventions 
were perfected, and we infallible, then 
life might be bliss, despite the ‘‘ mod- 
ern imps’’ ; but we are not considering 
what we should like or what ought to 
be, but what zs. It is a hard, plain 
truth that unthawable water pipes de- 
stroy our winter's peace and occasion 
bitter words ; that defective traps and 
drains poison the summer air and occa- 
sion diphtheria and typhoid fever ; that 
electric lights Jeave us in darkness or 
burn down our houses ; that furnace 
fires go out and abandon the household 
to pneumonia ; that gas pipes leak and 
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Even the 
much-talked-of automobile becomes un- 


asphyxiate entire families. 


manageable, and when, in the Utopia 
which is now being pictured in such 
vivid all work is done with 
liquid air, who can tell what damage 
may be wrought by the misdirected 
energy of that tremendous force ? 

The dwellers in the land of Shinar 
regarded the Tower of Babel as the 
greatest work of the age, but its erec- 
tion brought 


colors, 


unspeakable confusion 
upon the children of men, though they 
merely tried to pile up bricks as high 
as the heavens. How much sadder a 
fate may be in store for the sacrilegious 
mortals who, not content with filling 
the palpitating ether with their selfish 
messages, dare to freeze the 
**illimitable air’? ! 


even 


The Best Way 


In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 


By HESTER 


HE short days are at hand, those 
described thus by Hood : — 


** No healthful ease, 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves of trees,— 
November! ”’ 


Yet it need not be such a dreary sea- 
son. Though the wind howls without, 
there should be brightness and cheer 
within. Usually, no matter how short 
the days may be, these pass quickly 
enough, 
count. Yet in them may be found that 
cement that shall bind the family as one 
person, better than in any other period 
of the year. 


Winter evenings ought not to be de- 
voted by children to study. For that there is 
time enough before lamps are lighted. A good 


It is the long evenings that 
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way is to divide them into three portions: 
First, reading aloud by some member of the 
family; second, general conversation, beginning 
with the subject matter of the reading; and, 
third, recreation, including games. This leaves 
all members of the family in cheerfulness and 
amity, and prepares them for refreshing sleep. 
It tends to draw parents and children together, 
promotes a desire for knowledge, makes home 
pleasant for all, and calls upon each to contrib- 
ute a share to the evening festival. 


The books to read aloud depend upon 
the taste, development and age of the various 
members. Nothing should be used that the 
younger members, who sit up after eight o’clock, 
cannot enjoy. The truth is, children can, with 
a little explanation, understand books of a 
higher grade than most parents think possible. 
After the age of eight, those not underwitted 
can be absorbed in almost all the books to be 
mentioned. And that adult deserves pity who 
fails to enjoy each one of them. I should 
begin with ‘*Tales from Shakespeare,’’ by 
Charles and Mary Lamb, as an incitement to 
the love of the great poet, interspersed by the 
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Follow with ‘* Plants 
and Their Children,’’ by Mrs. William Starr 
Dana, to open a new world to those not con- 
versant with botany. Here let ‘* Swiss Family 
Robinson,’’ or ‘*The Peterkin Papers,’’ by 
Miss Hale, come in, with Church’s ‘ Stories 
from Homer, Herodotus and Virgil.’’ Nor 
should be forgotten Lewis Carroll's inimitable 
Through the Looking Glass,’’ and Alice in 
Wonderland,”’ to learn to laugh over the hunt- 
ing of the snark. To come back to real 
instruction, we will take up ‘ Little Brothers of 
the Air,’’ by Olive Thorne Miller, and all her 
other bird books will be found absorbing. 
Hale’s ‘‘ Bodley”’ stories must not be forgot- 
ten, nor ‘“‘ Timothy’s Quest’’ and other like 
tales by Kate Douglas Wiggin, followed by 
Charles -Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies,’’ Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘Tanglewood Tales,’’ Dickens’s 
**Child’s History of England,’’ and Higginson’s 
Short History of the United States."’ From 
these it will be a change to turn to Kipling’s 
** Jungle Stories,’’ and, if one desires moun- 
tains of merriment, take Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art’s ** Sonny.”’ Nor should we omit, for the 
girls, ‘* Young People’s History of the Queens 
of England,”’ and, for all, ‘* Lives of the Presi- 
dents’’ and tales of brave deeds of men and 
women, drawn from contemporary sources. 

Older children can't fail to enjoy Dick- 
ens, Scott, and Cooper, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
which the youngest can understand, Lorna 
Doone, Abbott’s and Burroughs’ books, deal- 
ing with outdoor life, and Plutarch’s Lives, in- 
terspersed with those beautiful rhythmic stories 
in verse, told by Scott, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Whittier, and Jean Ingelow. Nor 
should Irving’s Alhambra be omitted, nor 
Hezekiah Butterworth’s travels, nor dear, de- 
lightful Stevenson, and many another that is 
pure and wholesome. 


Shall we read novels? It might as 
well be asked, Shall we use sugar? The 
trouble is, we read and eat too much of one 
and the other. *‘ God is the great giver of ro- 
mance,’ wrote Mrs. Stowe, and the course of 
humanity proves it. All new thought is illus- 
trated by works of fiction. The right thing is 
not to contaminate the home by poor literature. 
Trashy, ephemeral stories, flooding the market, 
are less harmfal than erotic books, but they are 
bad enough. ‘‘ They hoped their souls were 
immortal, but knew they were cultivated,”’ re- 
marks Howells of some of his characters, and 
that is a good thing to know. Where there is 
an indiscriminate hodge-podge of good and of 
poor, the reader loses sensibility and culture 
is impossible. 

Cultivating the taste is an easy thing 
to do, when one has youth and access to 
the best literature. Given these, and a wise 
sympathy on the part of the parent, there is 
little danger of a boy’s running away to fight 
Indians, or a girl’s surreptitious meeting with a 
lover. It is these improbable, passion-stimu- 


Poems of Eugene Field. 


lating, flashy stories that flood the country that 
are answerable for much wickedness and woe. 
Therefore, O mothers, spend less time on the 
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insignificant complexities of your household, 
and take more time to keep up with good litera- 
ture, that you may continue in touch with your 
children, guide their tastes, and preserve their 
respect. 

Contemporary literature must be 
looked over, and selections made from it for 
home reading, if you would have intelligence. 
Could we only in youth have a faint concep- 
tion of the solace and happiness that a taste for 
good reading gives to middle life and to age, to 
periods of anxiety and isolation, it would be re- 
garded as a duty to cherish it most carefully. 
In some current magazines are excellently writ- 
ten articles upon hygiene, archeology, science, 
art, history, travel, and explorations, that are 
masterpieces of expert work. These, read 
aloud and then made topics of conversation, 
may excite some latent taste in one of the fam- 
ily, upon which may rest the development of 
those special faculties that would otherwise re- 
main dormant. It is so easy to interest the 
young,— and the mature, too,—in this won- 
derful world! And so easy, on the other 
hand, to drift away into a superficial, shallow, 
useless, uninteresting life. Which shall it be? 


A love of science, either in the young or 
old, is readily developed. Late discoveries in 
electricity, in liquid air, in astronomy, in germs, 
in wireless telegraphy, in mechanics, and phys- 
ics, rival the stories of the Arabian Nights. 
With something, every mind must be occupied. 
Let that something be closely connected with 
the mysterious unfoldment of the potencies of 
mind and of matter, the former acting by means 
of and through the latter, which has been so 
magnificently illustrated in Wallace’s ‘* The 
Wonderful Century.’’ That is a book, by the 
way, to be perused by all adults. 

A great educator has averred that at 
twelve years of age every child of ordinary de- 
velopment should be instructed in the simple 
basic principles of natural sciences. These 
comprise botany, zodlogy, astronomy, geogra- 
phy, chemistry, and mineralogy. And that 
without crowding or overstudying. Indeed, the 
very beginnings may be orally learned without 
notes in the hands of parents and without sus- 
picion on the part of the youth that he is being 
taught. It is like feeding good food, there is 
no hunger for the poor. And mental food of 
some kind he must have. If with it he is 
taught to love and revere the Author of all that 
is or will be, how immense the gain to the 
moral force of the world! And if the parents 
are aspiring, as they should be during these 
evenings, they will learn as much as their chil- 
dren. Reading at night requires the use of 
light, and that brings us to the subject of 


Lamps and the care of them. Well- 
tested proof kerosene should alone be used. 
An inferior quality is most dangerous. In se- 
lecting a lamp, take only one with a broad base, 
to prevent its easy overturning. A large and 
shallow bow] is desirable, so as to bring the oil 
near the flame. Always see that the wick fills 
the tube; a narrower wick is dangerous. When 
it is old and clogged, the wick must either be 
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discarded or be boiled, then soaked in vinegar 
and dried. Once a month the oil should be 
emptied from each lamp, and oftener than that 
if it be in constant use. The blackened and 
crusted burner is then to be boiled in soda 
water and rubbed smooth with sapolio or 
emery powder, and the wick replaced. The 
smoother and cleaner the tube and burner, the 
clearer and brighter the flame. The perforated 
screen above the oil should never be allowed to 
become clogged and gummed. 


To light a lamp that is not filled is 
gross carelessness. Even children should be 
taught that in the space above the oil is a highly 
explosive vapor, which is liable to explode if 
the lamp is moved or is subject to a draft of air, 
thus forcing the vapor upward to the blaze. 
Not for a day should the filling of lamps be 
omitted. Nor should they be overfilled, nor 
allowed to be handled by children. The longer 
the lamp has burned, the larger the vapor cham- 
ber over the oil, and the more danger will fol- 
low the movingit about. Especially is it to be 
guarded from drafts. 


To fill a burning lamp is a work of 
idiocy. Almost as much so is it to leave a 
burning lamp with the flame turned low down. 
Explosions have often followed such careless- 
ness. Beside that, if left that way in a sleep- 
ing room, the fumes of the lamp are most 
irritating and unhealthy. Night tapers have 
been introduced for this purpose. The wick, 
after it once burns evenly, should not be 
trimmed with the scissors. Turn it up even 
with the top of the tube, and rub it lightly with 
soft cloth or paper or an old tooth brush. 
Then see that no bits of charred wick or 
matches have fallen into the cavities of a 
Rochester lamp, as they may flame up and 
dangerously heat the oil. 

When the lamp is first lighted, the wick, par- 
ticularly in cold weather, must be turned up 
slowly, or it will smoke or break the chimney. 
To extinguish it, turn the wick down, place the 
hand or a paper behind the chimney top, then 
blow horizontally across, Extinguishers are 
furnished with which to cover the tops, after 
turning down the wick. 


Chilblains and frost bites will attlict 
the sensitive during the next few months. The 
chilblain is an incipient frost bite, and both are 
extremely painful. The former usually arises 
from the chilling of the feet while they are 
damp from perspiration, which causes an in- 
flammation of the skin. There are itchings, 
tinglings, swellings, and, if the case be severe, 
blistering and ulceration. Upon the first ap- 
pearance, chilblain cannot be too quickly 
treated. As soon as a sufferer coming in from 
the cold discovers the disorder, the feet should 
be rubbed with ice-cold wateror with snow, and 
then wrapped in flannel. In no case should 
the sufferer approach heat from fire or register, 
nor should the rubbing be so severe as to break 
the skin. At this stage, an astringent wash is 
good, such as alum and water, or equal parts 
of vinegar and water. To plunge the feet fora 
few minutes in hot water, then for one moment 


into cold water, is soothing. Afterward apply 
a dressing of equal parts of sweet oil and spirits 
of turpentine, the dressing to be repeated 
whenever the feet begin to be painful. The 
broken skin of chilblains requires still more care. 
A good old-fashioned remedy is mutton suet. 
The melted suet may be spread on old linen 
and bound on the feet at night. One of the 
best things to heal this, or any other ordinary 
sore, is an ointment made of the heads and 
tender leaves of sweet clover, simmered for an 
hour in sweet cream, or in mutton suet. I 
have known it to heal old sores when many 
other applications have failed. In fact, did 
housekeepers realize the soothing effects of 
unsalted mutton suet, they would never be with- 
out a jar of this simple remedy. Many an ex- 
pensive cold cream lacks its soothing ptoperties. 

Frost bites on the nose, ears, or feet must 
first be rubbed with snow or ice water. In 
Arctic climates a stranger frequently rushes up 
to another, and, seizing a handful of snow, rubs 
the nose of him whose exposed organ is freez- 
ing. It is there understood to be the proper 
treatment for frost bites—the application of 
cold with brisk friction. It is wrong to go into 
a warm room until the frozen organ is restored 
to circulation. Then,if necessary, apply sooth- 
ing remedies, as in chilblains. 


Care of the feet is essential to health. 
Now is the time when they should be kept 
warm and dry. If they are habitually dry and 
cold, before retiring soak them a few minutes in 
hot water, dry, and rub with a few drops of 
sweet oil, especially rubbing the soles. In the 
morning dip them hastily in water not over 70°, 
dry, and rub again with sweet oil. This pro- 
motes the circulation. When cold and damp, 
frequently change the hose, and each time rub 
briskly with a coarse towel until dry and warm. 
Otherwise chilblains will be likely to appear. 

Stockings may be cither of cotton or woolen, 
to suit the temperament, nor should a pair be 
worn more than two days at a time. Shoes 
must be large enough to permit free circulation, 
or cold feet will be the penalty. An interlay of 
cork in the soles will prevent the need of using 
gum shoes in wet weather. To wear thin soles 
in dampness is a crime which will bring its own 
pernicious result. It is best to change shoes 
often. They wear longer, and it is a relief to 
the feet. 


Corns and bunions are among the pen- 
alties of wearing unnatural foot gear. Soft 
corns, principally making their presence known 
between the toes, first require reasonably loose 
shoes. Each morning place between the toes a 
piece of absorbent cotton. If they are very 
troublesome, scrape on the cotton some com- 
mon chalk. For hard corns, the application of 
a simple ointment, in which has been incorpo- 
rated one-fourth its measure of salicylic acid, 
will usually render the corn harmless, or will 
remove it. This recipe for removing corns is 
recommended by a celebrated chiropodist: To 
one-half ounce of alcohol add one drachm each 
of nitric acid, muriatic acid, oil of rosemary, 
and chloroform. Trim down the corn, rub on 
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the solution with a cork, and in five minutes 
scrape off the corn. Sometimes the application 
of creosote is sufficient. Bunions may be re- 
lieved. seldom are they cured. A _ piece of 
cotton worn between the large toe and the one 
next to it will serve to throw the joint in toward 
the foot. Where it is greatly enlarged, a shoe 
must be made having a piece of leather the 
shape of the bunion fastened on the last. 


Shoes and their fit. An easy yet snug, 
well-fitting shoe is essential. Fortunately, the 
gondola shoe for outdoor wear is no longer 
fashionable. Its narrow, long-pointed toe fits 
no foot, while it admirably serves to produce 
corns and bunions. For winter, shoes should 
be made with moderately thick soles which ex- 
tend out beyond the uppers. They are substan- 
tial and protect the feet from the cold ground, 
besides wearing better and keeping in good 
shape. Ill-fitting foot gear spoils the gait of the 
wearer, besides producing permanent ill. 

As for the size, boldly say that you wear 
fives if your foot calls for that number, and not 
demean yourself by pinching it into fours. 
Happily, such outdoor lives as young people 
now indulge in will develop the foot, since the 
circulation of the extremities is improved. The 
boot should fit trimly over the instep, but 
should not be too snug over the ball of the foot. 


The care of shoes. The quicker wet 
shoes are discarded, the better, both for them 
and their wearer. The old-fashioned way of 
drying them is a good one, that is, fill them 
with oats. But it is not every one who has 
oats, and soft paper, occasionally removed, will 
answer. The leather is then left hard and stiff. 
At this juncture nothing is better than to rab 
them with vaseline, then set them aside. This 
oil, in time, will penetrate any leather suitable 
to be made into shoes. Two pairs of walking 
shoes should be owned by every person, one to 
recuperate while the other is used. You may 
think it a fancy,— but it is not,— the resting of 
shoes. Every garment needs periods of rest, 
shoes most of all. Do not throw them care- 
lessly on the closet floor or stuff them in a bag. 
On returning from a walk, don house shoes or 
slippers, and brush the walking boots with a 
soft brush or cloth, to remove dust or mud. 
With a brash or bit of cloth, go over the sur- 
face, including the sides of the soles, with vas- 
eline, rubbing it in well. At first, the surface 
will seem dulled, but the gloss returns in a few 
hours. Then hang them on a boot tree, or 
stuff in paper to fill out the shape, and put 
them in a good-sized section of a shoe bag. 
By this means the wrinkles are smoothed out 
and the leather preserved from cracks. Boots 
treated in this manner will not only last half as 
long again as they otherwise would, but will to 
the last present a respectable appearance. 

All the French blacking sold is only a tem- 
porary renovation, and most of it steadily 
injures the leather. Vaseline, on the contrary, 
by its emollient qualities, is a preservative. 

Whenever a button comes off, replace at 
once, even if you have to neglect some mode of 
personal adornment. More than anything else, 
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a slipshod shoe shows the slattern. A young 
man of good sense would have justification in 
breaking an engagement with a young woman 
who habitually goes around with half-buttoned 
boots. 


Patent leather shoe-tips. In cold 
weather patent leather is apt to crack and fill 
with dust. This is obviated by wiping off the 
dust when they are taken from the foot, and 
rubbing with olive oil or vaseline. Still better 
than these are a few drops of kerosene, which 
seems to be peculiarly adapted to patent 
leather. Shoes finished with enamel — for 
that is what patent leather really is — should 
never be put on in winter without first warming 
them. 

Tan leather shoes are preserved and cleansed 
from stains by rubbing with a cut lemon. 
Afterward polish with banana skin, going 
faithfully over the entire surface, then finishing 
with a soft cloth. 

House rats in winter are often very de- 
structive. When they are too wary for traps, 
and the odor of poisoned rats is not craved. the 
best way is to fill the holes with pounded glass, 
then seal them up with plaster of paris. In 
every home a good cat will be an illustration, 
in this regard, of the useful joined with the 
beautiful. Failing these, melt together in a bot- 
tle set in hot water, one-half ounce of phos- 
phorus in a pound of lard. Add a pint of wood 
alcohol and cork the bottle while it is still hot. 
Shake until the phosphorus is diffused through 
the lard, giving it a milky look. When cool, 
turn off the spirit, which has merely served to 
diffuse the phosphorus through the lard. 

Now make a thick paste of flour, sugar, and 
water, and mix with it a portion of the slightly 
warmed lard. Make into pellets and stuff into 
rat holes, where by its luminousness it attracts 
the rodents, who will consume it to their peril. 

Still another way is to dilute a small quantity 
of strychnine in a half-pint of water, in which 
soak some whole wheat. Scatter the wheat in 
their haunts, but be cautious in using and hand- 
ling this deadly poison. 

Useful suggestions. In case of a sud- 
den leak of a water pipe, when the plumber, as 
usual, is not at hand, it can be temporarily 
stopped by mixing together into a thick paste 
yellow soap, whiting, and water, and applying 
to the leak freely. 

The mold that gathers on the top of a bottle 
of olives after it is opened, may be prevented by 
dropping in some grated horseradish or some 
nasturtium seeds. 

In winter, with closed windows, cooking 
odors have a way of insinuating themselves into 
every crevice. A small piece of charcoal 
dropped into a kettle of boiling cabbage or on- 
ions will minimize the smell, though it will not 
entirely prevent it. A famous housekeeper tells 
me that to obviate the incense arising from 
cooking cabbage, it is only necessary to boil it 
gently without a cover. 

Cane-seated chair bottoms that have sagged 
may be tightened by washing with hot soapsuds 
and then drying them in the open air. 
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Home decoration in winter. Turn 
we, one moment, from the useful to the beauti- 
ful. Artistic rooms are not those with surfaces 
of fiery red. Yet,in winter, a touch of this 
strong color, where it will not kill other tints or 
be inharmonious with them, will give an atmos- 
phere of warmth and good cheer which, without 
it, are lacking. There are numberless shades 
and tints from which to select. In the dado of 
a portiére, in a sofa cushion, in blossoming 
plants, let a small portion of red serve to focus 
the light and give it a species of visual exhilara- 
tion. 


T is a truism to say that it is hardly 
possible to overestimate the in- 
fluence of early surroundings upon after 
life, but it is one that cannot be re- 
peated too often. Manners, language, 
habits of thought, moral principle,— 
all these (and these are the things that 
make up a man’s personality) take 
form during the plastic period of youth. 
How many of us, for instance, acquire 
in childhood incorrect forms of speech 
which trip us up all through life! How 
tenacious is a fault of manner or char- 
acter unchecked at the proper time ! 
How easy it is to mold plaster of Paris 
when it is soft! How impossible when 
itis set! Andthe pity of it! So much 
to learn laboriously in after years! So 
much to unlearn because it was learned 
wrong! So much to struggle through 
life without because it was not acquired 
at the right time and cannot be at any 
other. 
Every thoughtful mother knows that 
certain times in the domestic day 
afford special opportunities for impress- 
ing children,— the bedtime hour, for 
example, when the lights are low and 
the house is still, and the mother and 
child are brought close to each other in 
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Red, since it isthe lowest and strongest vibra- 
tion of any color of the spectrum, must be, by 
refined people, cautiously used. Yet is it, 
properly introduced, extremely valuable. As 
Emerson says of ‘‘the red-cloaked clown,”’ it 
‘sings to the eye.”’ The song is of sensuous 
warmth, of glowing sunshine, of space and air, 
and luxuriance, all of which, in winter, are 
welcome suggestions. 

So it is in a bit of ribbon, or a flower, upon a 
black dress, thus converting a somber garment 
into one that is becoming. Not too much, but 
just a graceful bit of ornamentation. 


The Educating Influence of Mealtime 


STANLEY 


How confidences are 
breathed out then into sympathetic 
How and 
counsels receptive 
that stony 
ground during the rush of the day,— 


spirit. many 


ears ! many admonitions 


fall 


would 


tender into 


hearts have been 
counsels that will have their fruitage, 
perhaps, years and years after the lips 
from which they fell are mute. 

Not less potent, in an entirely differ- 
ent way, is the gathering around the 
family board. This is the social hour — 
the one time of the day when all are 
brought together. What are some of 
the opportunities it presents ? 

MANNERS AND MORALS 

First of all it is the place, and the 
only place, to teach table etiquette. 
The child must eat all through life, and 
he will not always do it at his mother’s 
table. Let him learn there, by pre- 
cept and example, to do it right — to 
manage the table appur- 
tenances, and himself, in an appropri- 


his_ food, 


ate and unobtrusive manner. 

It is said of the great Dr. Johnson, 
the ‘‘ Leviathan of English literature,’’ 
the man who for a quarter of a century 
dominated English letters and ruled as 
literary autocrat in London, that his 
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manners at table,— the ravenous greed- 
iness with which he would tear his 
meat and gulp down his tea, sputtering 
and puffing and drumming on the table 
meantime,— were so offensive as to close 
the doors of the well-bred tohim. And 
it is a sad fact that his bad manners are 
remembered by many who have for- 
gotten, if they ever read, the books 
which made his greatness. Manners, 
as well as apparel, ‘‘oft proclaim the 
man.’’ Nowhere do they proclaim him 
more loudly and unmistakably than over 
the teacups. 

The table is the place to teach chil- 
self-control, thoughtfulness for 
others, the petty sacrifices that Emer- 
son says make up good manners. The 
little three-year-old who is required to 
wait patiently her turn, on pain of being 
lifted down, is learning a valuable les- 
son, and the comfort of the whole family 
is enhanced incidentally- while it is 
taught. 

The hungry boy of ten, hollow to his 
toes, impatient to be out at play, but 
trained to help the rest before he helps 
himself, to pass the coveted waffle to 
his elders and wait for the next relay, is 
gaining in more than external polite- 
ness — he is learning self-command and 
unselfish consideration for others. To 
make this still more effective, each 
child — particularly the boys— should 
have some part in the serving to do, 
helping the butter, pouring the water, 
or similar tasks. In many households 
Why 


should the boys, who need it so much 


this is left entirely to the girls. 


more, be exempt ‘rom this discipline ? 
Children may and should be trained 
both in the repressicn of fault-finding 
about their food and the expression of 
appreciation. 


Nothing is more trying 
to a mother, hot and wearied with the 
preparation of a meal, than to have her 


one failure singled out as the object of 
comment. It is often done thought- 
lessly, with no idea of how it will sting, 
but it should not be done by a husband, 
and it should not be permitted in a 
child. Pleasant 
comments or none. And yet this neg- 


The rule should be: 


ative teaching is not quite enough. It 
adds so to the pleasure of life to know 
that our efforts are appreciated. The 
father who takes thought to say, ‘‘ My 
dear, this is a very nicely cooked 
roast,’’ is adding to his wife’s happi- 
ness and is educating his children, as 
well. A fault-finding husband will not 
be likely to go forth from that home. 
TASTE AND REFINEMENT 

The educating influence of table ap- 
pointments upon the taste and refine- 
ment of a family must not be overlooked. 
A teacher once said, ‘‘ 1 can keep my 
bad boy within bounds so long as he 
has on a white collar and a necktie, but 
when he drops the collar he drops his 
We are all better 
Children 
will be more careful at a well-dressed 
table. 
noticeable on a clean cloth than on a 


decency with it.”’ 
behaved in good clothes. 
A coffee spot is so much more 


crumpled, soiled one ; disorder so much 
more apparent if there was first immac- 
ulate order. 

The table pushed against the wall, cov- 
ered with a colored cloth or a dingy white 
one, and crowded with dishes that look 
as if they had been thrown at it, may 
subserve the primary end of its being, 
but it will never be a place where man’s 
esthetic nature will be nourished. 

Suppose the mother who habitually 
sets her family down to that kind of a 
table should conclude some day to in- 
stitute a reform. She draws the table 
out squarely in the middle of the room, 
puts on exactly even a spotless white 
cloth, arranges her pretty centerpiece 
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and bowl of flowers, makes her silver 
and glass shining, and places her dishes 
with the law of symmetry before her 
eyes, making this balance that and find- 
ing the best place for each. When the 
family come in, what do you suppose 
they will say? Why, ten to one, they 
will lower their voices and say, ‘‘ Is 
somebody here?’’ They are not pre- 
pared for taste and beauty in the setting 
ot the table unless there is company. 

In many families this strikes at the 
root of the matter. The best things 
are reserved for ‘‘ the sometime guest.”’ 
Elaborate centerpieces are embroidered 
at a limitless sacrifice of time and eye- 
sight, and are used half-a-dozen times 
a year, and then usually at a time when 
children are banished from the table. 
Wouldn't it be better to have two or 
three of drawn work that could be 
washed at will and always look fresh 
and dainty? And isn’t it better in gen- 
eral to strike a generous average and 
have the company things less preten- 
tious and the everyday furnishings such 
as will delight the eve and educate the 
taste ? 

It is worth while for the mother of a 
family to study the best ways of ironing 
and folding tablecloths, of decorating 
her table, of garnishing her dishes, of 
putting things on in the most attractive 
way. And it and so 
cheap! Shining silver may be had 
with a fifteen-cent box of polish and a 
very little time once a week. If there 
is but little silver, it is all the more im- 
portant to make the most of that little. 
And with the wealth of flowers that God 
has given us it seems a pity that any 
table should lack them because its 
owner cannot have American Beauties ! 
Taste and refinement are not dependent 


is all so easy 


upon money, but are matters, largely, 
of home cultivation in simple ways. 
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Suppose now this mother, pleased 
with her experiment, should continue it 
for a year, daily finding new ways of 
making the table attractive and the 
meal hour a pleasant one. Will she at 
the end of that time, think you, go 
back to the old way? No, no! She 
would not want to, nor would her fam- 
ily. 
will have raised them one notch higher 
in the scale of refinement, and they will 
not willingly drop back. It goes farther 
than the is the 
mother’s home, so — without some mir- 


Giving them refined surroundings 


present, too. As 
acle of circumstance — will be the daugh- 
The only grow in 
refinement, as in grace, is to live up 
day by day to the best we know. 


ter’s. way to 


TABLE-TALK 
The primary business of mealtime, 
that for which it was instituted, we must 
admit is eating. 


“We may hve without books -- what is knowledge but 
grieving ? 
We may live without hope — what 1s hope but deceiving? 
We may live without love — what is passion but pming? 
But where 1s the man that can live without dining?" 


We should be loth to admit that 
the only business of the hour is eating. 
It is, indeed, a time of physical refresh- 
ing and strengthening. It may be 
made a time of intellectual strengthen- 
ing aswell. In many families the meal 
hour is the pleasantest hour of the day — 
a time for cheerful conversation and 
thought. It 
always be made a sccial time. 


interchange of should 
The meal 
eaten in silence or amid dissension is 
but a travesty on what it might be. 

Table-talk is conducive to slowness of 
eating, for one thing, and thus pro- 
motes digestion. Laughing and talking 
raise the spirits, and in this way the 
same end is secured. 

‘* Digestion waits on appetite, and 
health on both.’’ But how often is the 
appetite destroyed and the effect of the 
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meal neutralized by the sharp word or 
the scolding tongue. 

** Sit up and eat your dinner !"’ says 
the mother to a child who has been too 
harshly corrected for the time and place. 

‘*T don’t want anything !’’ she sobs. 
can’t eat!’’ And she speaks 
truth. The lump in her throat forbids 
the thought of food, though five min- 
utes before she was ravenous. Now 
appetite is all gone, and it was banished 
by the sharp word. 

Better far a meal in silence than in 
dissension, but better still one in which 
light, mirthful, or any interesting con- 
versation is enjoyed with the food. 

A mother said to me once: ‘I 
have made a mistake in bringing up 
my children. We never let them talk 
at the table. We felt that ‘children 
should be seen and not heard.’ 
when they are grown up, they have no 
inclination to talk, and we’ have silent 


Now, 


meals.”’ 

It certainly was a mistake. It de- 
prived them of an innocent pleasure 
and a great source of education. It 
would have been better to permit talk- 
ing, but to have controlled and guided 
it, to have turned it into pleasant chan- 
nels and checked it when it bordered 
upon monopoly. And the best way to 
prevent monopoly is for the parents to 
lead the conversation. 

Perhaps in no other way is one’s 
familiarity with social customs so swiftly 
and unerringly shown as by his or her 
ability to join in a general conversation. 
Many a person easy and fluent in a 
téte-a-téte will be dumb as an oyster 
when the conversation becomes general. 
And yet it is a power well worth culti- 
vating. Now, mealtime affords the 


one great parental opportunity to teach 
children this art. 
may be done. 


Let us see how it 
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The father speaks of the morning 
paper’s news of the war. He does it 
for the express purpose of beginning a 
conversation. The mother expresses 
an opinion. The boy asks a question 
and is answered as courteously as if he 
were a stranger. The girl tells what 
her teacher said about the Philippines, 
the father supplements it, and thus the 
talk goes on. There is the courteous 
waiting one for another, the free but 
respectful expression of opinion by the 
children, the polite correction or broad- 
ening of these opinions by the wider 
knowledge of the parents, there is the 
good-natured jest, the quick repartee, 
the hearty laugh, the playful badinage 
back and forth — in short, it has been a 
delightful conversation. Repeated three 
times three hundred and sixty-five days 
it will train the child in a great art and 
prepare him to do his part in the social 
world which he will sometime enter. It 
will do more. It will teach children to 
talk about things, not people —about 
the world’s doings instead of neighbor- 
hood gossip. 

Is this too ideal a picture? Do you 
say that most fathers will not take the 
trouble to lead their children into intel- 
ligence in this way? I answer emphat- 
ically they should do it if they do not. 
No man has a right to take the respon- 
sibility of giving his child life and then 
shirk the duty of fitting him for life. 

There are many ways of adding to 
the pleasure and profit of the mealtime 
hour. Some families save up funny 
or interesting things to tell each other 
at this time. Others make a point of 
discussing topics of the day. One 
household that I knew long ago fol- 
lowed the custom, instituted for mutual 
benefit, of correcting each other's gram- 
mar at the table, the heads of the house 


acting as referees. It was a family who 
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took students (some of them from un- 
cultivated homes) to board, and I have 
often thought of the far-reaching effect 
of those table-talks. 

One dear old couple in New Hamp- 
shire who were lovers at three score 
and ten, had the habit of giving, just 
after the blessing was asked, a sentiment 
from some favorite author. This, the 
old lady explained, often gave them 
food for discussion through the meal. 
And those meals were very plain ones, 
served in an old-fashioned New England 
kitchen. 


These are some of the possibilities of 
mealtime. The opportunity comes to 
all. Make it a time of training in re- 
finement, courtesy, and all the homely 
virtues that make life sweet and beauti- 
ful; make it a broadening, uplifting 
hour ; make it a joyous season of social 
intercourse with those you love best. 
Then will it be to your children a pres- 
ent help and a future benediction, and 
they shall say to their children in after 
years, with grateful recollection and 
tender hearts, ‘‘ All this my mother’s 
table was to me.”’ 


The Duty of Finding Happiness 


By MABEL 


EORGE ELIOT, in a letter to 

Mrs. Bray, writes, ‘‘] am more 

and more impressed with the duty of 
finding happiness.’ 

We are all occupied in looking for 
happiness ; the duty of jfrding it seems 
to occur to but few. Indeed, most of 
us would be astonished to learn that 
duty and happiness bore any but the 
Sunday school relation to each other, 
the ‘‘ be-good-and-you Il-be-happy’’ re- 
lation which we are taught in our cra- 
dles — and begin to disbelieve as soon 
as we receive our first lessons in worldly 


wisdom at school, when Tom whispers 
to Dick, and Dick gets punished for 
the offense. 

Happiness we regard as a wild bird 
of rare plumage. In the early morning 
of our life it flits around us through 
leafy caught, 
though now and then we fancy we have 


bowers, never quite 
grasped the gorgeous thing for one mo- 
ment, and we mean to hold it tight, and 


then — whirr go the wings, and again 


WHITMORE 


it is flitting just beyond our reach, but 
ever in our sight. 

In age we see it, too, hovering always 
before us, but with soberer hues. We 
look into the past and know that we 
had it many times within our grasp, but 
were too slow to seize it, or too dull to 
see it. We look into the future, and 
behold it fluttering over the heads of 
our children—who are blind, as we 
We catch dim outlines of it, 
faint and mysterious, beyond the deep 
river, where we may not pass — yet. 

But happiness is a ‘‘duty,’’ a tame 
barnyard fowl, that we should keep 
ever at our door, and feed each day, 
and teach to come at our whistle. 

‘*Why,”’ we say, ‘‘who can harness 
Pegasus to the plow, or set Cupid to 
tending the baby? Happiness is rare, 
very rare ; we cannot expect to have it 
in this workaday world !’’ —and we 
make a great virtue of being cheerful 
and uncomplaining. 

Of course one can’t be happy with the 
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toothache ; neither is grief, real and 
bitter grief, to be desired. But it is 
wonderful, when one stops to think of it, 
how much happiness, real happiness, 
can be controlled ; how it could be 
summoned and bidden to stay many 
times when we let it drift away. 

In these days when everything is re- 
duced to a science, scientists have re- 
duced happiness to a science also. Not 
merely the science of a healthy body, 
which will naturally produce a healthy, 
and so happy, mind, but a science of 
propagation, the sowing of mental germs 
which one may cultivate and multiply 
to the exclusion of opposing germs. _ If 
we are habitually happy, the brain cells 
which are active under that condition 
grow strong and increase, and the longer 
we maintain that attitude of mind the 
more the happy brain cells enlarge, and 
the easier it is to be happy in future. 
This is not scientifically stated, but it is 
the gist of the matter put in everyday 
words. The brain, like everything else, 
responds to cultivation, and by sowing 
the proper seed, nourishing it, and pro- 
tecting it from adverse conditions, we 
may raise almost any crop we like,— 
joy or sorrow, vice or virtue, knowledge 
or ignorance. 

We have long known that virtue and 
knowledge must be cultivated, in order 
to weed out vice and ignorance ; but it 
is a comparatively new thought that we 
may plant laughter or tears, and reap 
accordingly. Yet if we may teach a 
child to be unselfish, not jealous — 
many other things,—why not to be 
merry ? 

It often seems as if busy mothers, 
tired mentally and physically by the 
endless demands made upon them, 
found it all they could manage to cling 
to the garments of weary Patience, 
bidding her not desert them, while her 


sister Joy is forgotten and turns away. 
Yet children are essentially joyous be- 
ings ; they are born with a fountain 
of happiness, ever bubbling and over- 
flowing in their natures; and surely 
what has been so plentifully bestowed 
in the first place might be cared for and 
kept. One of the chief requisites in a 
nurse should be a cheerful, merry dis- 
position. Yet how many poor little 
younglings pass years of their child- 
hood under the shadow thrown by some 
stern, fretful, or impatient nurse, who 
perhaps means to be kind, is not ac- 
tively unkind, yet never, from week’s 
end to week's end, feels an impulse to 
play or to frolic. 

And the tired mothers ! The day be- 
gins with a rush; breakfast, school, 
dinner, must all be accomplished at 
certain hours ; meantime the babies re- 
quire a thousand things done for them, 
—pbaths, bottles, stitches, and steriliz- 
ing,— one cannot catalogue the occupa- 
tions that crowd each day. If she isa 
good and loving mother, she probably 
finds a quiet half-hour somewhere to 
read and talk with the older ones, to 
cuddle and kiss the tots ; but it is a 
tired, subdued hour at the end of the 
day ; restful, not enlivening. 

The children learn that when they 
want to ‘‘ have fun’’ they must seek 
other boys and girls out of doors. 
Home is a place that is good when 
one is ill or tired, but chiefly for being 
fed, clothed, and ¢mproved in. There 
is not time or strength left to be merry. 

And so in the home the happy brain 
cells remain uncultivated. Those with 
which the children were born gradu- 
ally become worn and wasted, they 
are not replaced, and the children set- 
tle down into the same sort of people 
their mothers and fathers were before 
them ; grave, tranquil, peevish, patient, 
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fretful, contented, as the case may be— 
but few joyous or really happy. Cheer- 
fulness is the most they hope for. 

And we older ones, whose cells of joy 
have not been cultivated either, what 
can we do about it? How help our- 
selves and the children? It is a sad 
world in many ways; sadder as we 
grow older and bear not only our own 
burdens but the burdens also of those we 
love, or those we pity. Yet there is 
still the ‘‘ duty of fizding happiness.”’ 
It is a duty after all. There is so much 
out of which we might make happiness, 
if we only realized it in time, and then 
there are all these little ones, who must 
be taught to be happy as well as to be 
good. 

The faculty of always looking upon 
the bright side of life, of enjoying the 
little things, of getting happiness from 
the morning sunshine and tranquillity 
from the soft-falling rain, that has not 
been taught us, we may teach our chil- 
dren. It is wonderful to see what an 
instantaneous echo a fretful tone will 
command, as well as how a merry quip 
will bring smiles and sunshine at once 
into the nursery. Our children, faith- 
ful as mirrors, reflect ourselves. By 
and by we may find that the reflection 
has become a permanent image. 

Look down the row of women that 
confront one in the car or the bus, and 
read the telltale marks around their 
mouths. How many are there that do 
not droop at the corners? How many 
that do not close too tightly into a grim 
line, or else hang apart in fretful feeble- 
ness? ‘‘ By their lips ye shall know 
them,’’ we might say. Let us train the 
lips of our children to go up at the cor- 
ners, to curve in a gentle sweetness, of 
which age shall not deprive them. 

In how many houses is the piano any- 
thing but an instrument of torture, 
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painfully manipulated by Gladys or 
Dorothy through a weary hour each 
day, or beaten into a thousand discords 
by baby Dick’s small fists! ‘‘ Yes, I’ve 
dropped all my music,’’ says tired 
mamma. ‘‘I never get any time to 
practice now.”’ 

Quite true, tired mothers cannot 
practice scales, and Beethoven and 
Chopin must go to the wall—for a 
time, anyway. But if the tired fingers 
could manage a polka or a two-step 
now and again! How the small ones, 
even the smallest, do love it, and the 
little feet prance about in an ecstasy of 
delight! And then the scores of charm- 
ing songs that the youngsters so delight 
to sing, and which often develop a taste 
for music and cultivate an ear which, if 
not early trained, might never be as 
true. 

Suppose Gladys and Dorothy were to 
have fewer frills on their frocks, and 
that the time saved could be spent in 
teaching their lips those happy curves 
that may become permanent, and in 
cultivating the joyous brain cells that 
are to help them surmount the rough 
places and the sorrowful places in life. 
Suppose Tom and Reginald could be 
taught to think and say — ‘‘ Oh, it’s so 
jolly at home, I don’t much care for 
going out in the evening !”’ 

Don’t shrug weary, discouraged 
shoulders, tired mothers ! It zs a bitter, 
hard world, and the weight of its cares 
and burdens, its sorrows and disap- 
pointments, its sin and its suffering, 
presses us down, and bows our heads, 
and shadows the sunlight. How much 
more need, then, to sow in the hearts 
and brains of our little ones the seeds 
that shall ripen and bear for them, in 
after life, the beautiful golden fruit which 
it is the duty of all to find — Happi- 
ness ! 
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Thanksgiving Song 


By Frank H. SWEET 


Whence comes this song of Harvest cheer, 
This hymn of praise unto the sky : 

So strong, that all the world may hear 
It rise on high ? 


’ Tis grateful people thanking Him 
Ithose hand hath led their steps aright, 
A faithful Guide, however dim 
And dark the night. 


What is the song of praise they sing, 
In which the people all take part ; 
So full that in its strength they bring 
A nation’s heart ? ‘ 


Tis the Thanksgiving Harvest prayer 


Of gratitude for ample yield, 
For tender love and watchful care 
O'er.home and field. 


Fashions and Fabrics—V | 


Suggestions for Home Dressmaking 


By MARGARET BISLAND 


URELY every woman’s fancy at 
this particular season lightly turns 

to thoughts of furs and goodly woolen 
wraps within which she may find com- 
forting shelter against the ‘* cauld 
blasts."’ Happily this is not an au- 
tumn, nor does it promise a winter, of 
great eccentricity in the shape of pelt- 
trimmed wraps, and a good coat or 


cape and muff saved over from last year, 
can take an honorable place among the 
newest of the new. Mink, Persian 
lamb, Persian paw, fox peltries, and 
those of the cub bear in various colors, 
are the furs that lead, because, while 


they are beautiful and durable, they are 
not the most expensive. 

At least they command no such price 
as is asked for chinchilla, broadtail, 
sable, and seal. This last mentioned 
beautiful skin has become so very rare 
that its price can only be paid by the 
wealthiest women. As to chinchilla 
and broadtail, lovely as they are, they 
cost too much and wear too poorly to 
have any great attraction for the sensi- 
bly economical shopper, and sable, of 


course, is only possible to the wives and 
daughters of millionaires. The very 
most fashionable fur this winter, spite of 
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the attractions of sable and seal, is silver 
fox, and, to all intents and purposes, it 
it is quite as costly as either of the afore- 
mentioned peltries. 

After all is done and said, she who 
sets out to shop for furs wisely and 
well, cannot do better than to investi- 
gate the claims of brown cub bear. A 
sketch is given of asmart seal plush coat 
in the richest forest green, garnished 


with green silk braid, and showing a 
tapering revers collar faced with brown 
cub bear fur. This is worthy high rec- 
ommendation, because a good quality 
of seal plush is warm, handsome in ap- 
pearance, wears to the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and, with a touch of fur about it, 
carries off as fine an air as a garment 
whelly of seal. The chief reason for 
recommending this fabric, is because it 
is one of the means by which an emi- 
nently fashionable wrap can be had for 
the least outlay. It most skillfully sim- 
ulates that important combination of two 
furs, which, to the mind of every dress- 


loving woman, is the first rule of the 
mode requiring obedience. 

All the most elegant real seal coats 
emphasize this fact by showing their 
collars faced or overlaid with sable, and 
the handsome Persian lamb capes and 
jackets are edged and trimmed with 
mink or chinchilla. 

We have good reason to give a very 
hearty welcome to the sensible and 
economical round boas that are again in 
the good graces of autocratic Madame 
Fashion. They are somewhat taking 
the place of the little fur animals we 
patronized so heartily for many a sea- 
son.. A commendable boa for a young 
girl, for example, is as large and fluffy, 
and not any longer, than those of ostrich 
feathers displayed in the shops. Passed 
once around the neck, the ends of an 
up-to-date boa fall to the hip line, and 
the body of the boa measures often a 
half yard in circumference. This is be- 
cause the fur used in its making is sewed 
about a long, light coil of pure wool, 
and then only from the very long-haired 
peltries are these boas made. A girl in 
her green, brown, or red winter gown 
presents a pretty picture with a big boa 
of gray American cub fox about her 
neck and a generous muff of the same, 
while the best feature of the charming 
vision is that so little has been paid for 
so much beauty and comfort. 

While fur coats are short or long 
skirted, as individual taste decides, the 
majority of capes are hardly more than 
what the French call collets, that is, 
large collars. They all have exceed- 
ingly high ruffs about the ears, but they 
fit quite flat upon the shoulders, and in 
front are variously finished. Very often 
a big jabot of lace or chiffon billows out 
under the chin and, falling in a full, 


shell-shaped cascade, effectually con- 
ceals the junction of the two fronts. 
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Another and newer means of front finish 
is to give a kerchief effect by letting one 
side overlap the other, and, as an ac- 
companying sketch illustrates, the over- 
lapping side extends to the waist line 
and fastens to one side with a couple of 
tails and a floating bow of black veivet 
ribbon. 

In the case of this pretty wrap, the 
fur was stone marten ; not an expensive 
but an eminently attractive skin, that 
greatly becomes blonde and fair-skinned 
women. It combines most harmoni- 
ously with black velvet, especially, and 
is extensively employed in the garnish- 
ment of velvet wraps. 

Big ornamental buttons and _ little 
sparkling ones are as important agents 
for the enrichment of fur wraps as 
ever, and the most fashionable seen so 
far are made of gun metal, set with cut 
Silk, satin, and 
velvet covered buttons, for adornment 


steel or rhinestones. 


purely, can be bought in various colors, 
and they show bullion thread or mock 
jewel incrustations on their broad, col- 
ored surfaces that are highly effective. 
Turning to the question of coat lin- 
ings, we find little that is distinctly new. 
Satin has after long experiment been 
found, when a good quality is used, 
quite the warmest and most durable 
material for this purpose, and a heavy 
black satin with a delicate pale blue 
stripe in it is one of the choicest selec- 
tions of the leading tailors and furriers 
for the interior decoration of wraps. 
Muffs are just what they have been 
for a number of past autumns, with a 
novelty appearing here and there to 
serve as the necessary exceptions to the 
rule in favor of simple round medium- 
sized hand warmers. One of the ex- 
ceptions is a round muff with a three- 
inch wide band of Persian lamb about 
its middle. All the remainder of its 
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rotund body is hung with long, rich, 
Another, a_ bright 
brown mink muff, wears a broad belt of 
black velvet ribbon clasping its middle 
and drawn through a handsome rhine- 
stone set buckle. Yet a third type 
shows a velvet ribbon run through the 


black silk fringe. 


muff, fastening on the outside and end- 
ing in a big bow with long streamers. 
These devices are recorded because they 
are helpful suggestions to anyone who 


has a muff too good to cast away and 
yet too worn to be carried another sea- 
son without a certain amount of skillful 
treatment for premature baldness, an 
affliction common to all well used hand 
protectors. 

The simply elegant or elegantly sim- 
ple cloth coat has had its day and now 
we have yielded to the law of the mode 
that enforces a regulation in favor of 
vicufia, beaver, melton, and kersey 
coats that sparkle with ornamentation. 
One and all the reigning coats to-day 
are so designed that when the day is 
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mild or when their wearers enter a shop 
or drawing room the revers can be so 
folded back as to show at once the dress 
front. This is a very sensible provision, 
on the whole ; though the coat makers 
have come to prefer the scheme of let- 
ting the revers roll permanently back to 
reveal a splendid V-shaped vest that is 
the property of the coat itself, part and 
parcel of it, and not the dress front at 
all. 


So far as we have gone into the sea- 


son it appears evident that cloth jackets 
will follow one of two extremes ; either 
they will fit quite tight, as does a dress 
basque, or hang quite loose and box in 
shape. Too few to deserve mention 
extend more than the length of a finger 
below the hip line, though long ulsters 
are prophesied for the cold months to 
come. Folds of satin and taffeta silk, 
in a darker or lighter tone than the 
woolen material, ornament the seams of 
a vast number of wraps, and it is in- 
creasingly popular to lay bands of dark 


stitched velvet on the edges of revers 
on cuffs and seams. Excelsior is the 
motto still of all the coat collars, and it 
will be a sad day when Fashion com- 
mands the downfall of these comforting 
ear and back of neck protectors. 

Of fur trimmed hats there is surely 
no scarcity promised, and the milliners 
declare that the woman who wears a 
hat of dark velvet, its brim edged with 
fur, has really reached an apex of fash- 
ionable head gearing. Aside from this 
commendable combination the dealers 
in all that is beautiful for the head are 
selling frames wholly covered with fur 
and these they garnish with a roll of 
velvet, a knot of plumes, and a bright 
jeweled ornament. All the shapes 
made wholly of fur are naturally rather 
small and only the light weight skins, 
marten, mink, and chinchilla, are used 
in their make up. 

Very interesting are the hats with 
brims of fur and crowns of closely 
gathered tulle, and the fur toques gar- 
nished with full rolls of white or black 
tulle and powdered with sequins. 
Blonde women have taken an enthusias- 
tic interest in the small turbans of chin- 
chilla wound heavily with turquoise 
velvet and then there is the wise and 
practical girl who wears a slightly Direc- 
toire shape in gray or dark toned felt, 
the brim faced with black velvet and 
the crown ornamented with a folded 
kerchief of tinted dotted panne and a 
brace of full black plumes. This is a 
type of hat very greatly in favor, for 
panne is a material just come into its 
own on this side of the water. 

Nearly all the bright, close-fitting, 
tall stock collars on dark cloth winter 
suits are made of panne, which is noth- 
ing more than a very short piled velvet 
all of silk and showing the sheeny light- 
reflecting surface of the richest satin. 
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It is no heavier in quality than satin 
and is sometimes called liberty velvet, 
which very nearly describes this fasci- 
nating goods, whether plain or figured 


against the hair, or a_ soft crumpled 
milliner’s bow should play a part some- 
where on every hat, and most especially 
when it is one of fur or one on which 


panne as a crown scarf, a brim knot fur trimmings largely predominate. 


Mothers in Council—IV 


The Mothers’ Club of Springfield, Mass., well illustrates what a few earnest women may do 
in a practical way in studying the great problems which are ever before the thoughtful, conscien- 
tious parent. During the past season this club, meeting at the homes of its members, listened to 
a large number of papers on practical topics connected with the culture, management, and educa- 
tion of children; the papers being prepared by the club members upon topics assigned by Dr. 
Luther Gulick. These essays were not merely expressions of individual opinion, or theses of 
abstract reasoning, but embodied the result of direct inquiry and investigation, each presenting a 
consensus of experience, from which the writer’s deductions were drawn. Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
is pleased to present a series of papers made up of vital extracts from these essays. These extracts. 
embodying the conclusions of thoughtful writers deduced from careful investigation, will be found 
full of thought and suggestion for those — whether in organizations or merely as individuals — who 
seek to fit themselves yet more perfectly for the sacred duties of motherhood and child-training.— 


Epiror. 


Girls and Sex-Education 
By ELEANOR HALE 


T is evident that children are ignorant 
of many things which they should 
know before they are twelve years of 
age, and that they do not get their in- 
formation correctly, or from the proper 
source. Fifteen out of cighteen moth- 
ers knew (when children) that girls 
were formed differently from boys. 
Seventeen learned more from  school- 
mates, most of them bad ones. One 
mother received her information from 
contact with animal life on the farm. 
She never mentioned it to her sister 
two years younger until she acciden- 
tally discovered that the sister knew it. 
Each had guilty feelings ever after, and 
fear of punishment caused concealment 
which was painful to them. 

Two mothers knew (or thought they 
did) that mothers had to endure incis- 
ion in order that the little ones should 
come into the world. One child learn- 
ed that when girls were about twelve 
years of age a mysterious doctor would 
drive through the place and leave a 


book which would explain some wonder- 
ful things about themselves and babies. 
Certain questions of one little girl led 
her mother to tell her something of the 
menstrual period, but only in a limited 
way, and the information amounted to 
little or nothing. 

It is the unanimous testimony of all 
these women (the correspondents ) that 
an atmosphere of profound secrecy 
always surrounded these subjects, and 
that the reason for not seeking infor- 
mation from their mothers was that the 
mothers clothed themselves in intense 
reserve ; or, as one member put it, ‘‘ I 
was lied to when I asked questions.”’ 

Several mothers mentioned that their 
mothers had no clear idea about what 
they thought or knew on this subject ; 
and one adds that her mother and aunt 
‘‘would not have inquired for their 
lives.’" She simply could not have 
asked for such information — she would 


have been considered a very improper 
little girl. 

One child learned about all there is 
to know during her first two weeks at 
school from a vulgar seat-mate, who 
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was lame in one hip, She says, ‘1 
used to think it was on account of that 
lameness that she knew so much, but 
I know now that I was mistaken!”’ 
She adds: ‘‘ My mother’s reserve came 
near causing me to get into serious 
She al- 
ways treated the subject as though 


difficulty through ignorance. 


there was something criminal about 
it all.’”’ 

Contrast this with a model mother 
whose daughter tells us: ‘‘ She frankly 
told of the mother’s part in Nature's 
plan, and the pain which it brings. 
She spoke in a frank, matter-of-fact 
way, saying that I could speak of it to 
her any time, but not to others.”’ 
This seems remarkable in view of the 
fact that the mother passed away when 
the child was only eight years old. It 
shows how much can be accomplished 
for the good of the whole life, if done 
in season and in the.way mentioned. 
This one testifies, ‘‘ There was no feel- 
ing of horror or surprise, nor did I 
ever have any ideas but the right ones.”’ 

One member received much infor- 
mation from servants, and had a bad 
habit of sleeping away from home with 
a cousin once a week. She talked 
these things over with her brothers, and 
did not have a high idea of men. 
When she asked her mother where 
babies came from, the reply was: ‘‘ Who 
told you to ask me that? It is a secret 
between God and the doctor.’’ 

‘*T had desire to 
know more when about twelve years of 


One member says : 


age, and somewhere gained the idea 
that I could get information from the 
encyclopedia by looking up the word 
‘Midwifery.’ This took me some 
time to read, and I kept my thumb 
where, in case of detection, I could be 
studying ‘Mound Builders.’ When 
about sixteen, a chapter on ‘ Fertiliza- 


tion,’ in Gray’s Botany, became a per- 
fect revelation. 1 was overwhelmed by 
the beauty of life’s secrets.’’ 

I believe children should not be left 
to play long at a time without over- 
sight, and their friends should also be 
on intimate terms with their parents. 
It is an effort to do this, but it pays. 

All the mothers express an earnest 
wish to keep the confidence of their 
children; and to instruct them in the 
fundamental things of life, and to be 
honest in answering their questions, 
however staggering they may be. It 
has been said that too much importance 
is placed on these matters. This is 
true. It is, however, placed there by 
the children themselves, and will be so 
until their curiosity is satisfied with the 
truth. Then these subjects will assume 
their proper place. 

This paper will be useless unless we 
come to some conclusion as to just what 
girls should be taught, and by whom, 
and one mother tells us in a simple 
way: The knowledge should come 
from the mother, and include (1) The 
idea of motherhood ; (2) Proper care 
of the body ; (3) The menstrual pe- 
riod and its real cause ; (4) The influ- 
ence of the girl's life upon the little 
lives that are to follow. 


Individuality in Public Schools 
By A. BENNITT 
iy the training of individuality, I 

understand the education of an 
individual with due reference to his dis- 
tinctive qualities —those qualities of 
heart, mind, and body whigh indicate 
his peculiar aptitudes and tendencies — 
those innate possessions which make 
him differ from every other individual. 
It is a matter of common observation 
that no two persons look precisely 
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alike ; and though a striking uniformity 
is preserved in man’s physical organ- 
ization, every one bears not oniy this 
but other evidences of physical indi- 
viduality. 

The education of our children should 
be physical as well as mental and moral. 
This would seem self-evident ; for by 
no training of the mental and spiritual 
attributes, nor by any possible evolu- 
tion of man of which we can get the 
glimpse of attainment in this world, 
can he get away from the plain and 
simple needs of the body. 

Physical training is receiving far more 
attention in our schools to-day than 
formerly ; but why it should be consid- 
ered more needful in the high schools 
and colleges than in the primary grades 
is hard to understand. The Germans 
are still much in advance of us here. 
They make the exercises in the gymna- 
sium a part of the daily school pro- 
gramme, for the youngest as well as 
oldest pupils. The teacher accom- 
panies his class of little ones, when the 
hour comes for farnen, and directs the 
physical training of each young animal, 
so far as possible in accordance with its 
particular needs and fitness. 

In the higher organization of the 
mind, the differentiation of individuals 
becomes, of course, more evident, and 
mental education with due regard to 
each one’s distinctive mental character 
becomes relatively more important — if 
not more needful — than the physical. 

Nothing is more clearly evident to 
physicians than that disease expresses 
itself with individual peculiarities in 
different cases. Having the general 
type of its class, it is frequently modi- 
fied essentially by the special tendencies 
of the individual. This calls for the 
adaptation of the treatment to the 
special features of each case. The ad- 


vice or treatment may not differ in 
many details from that used in several 
other cases of the same kind, but those 
few special points of difference may be 
of great importance to the patient. 

The best success of the teacher must 
rest upon an intelligent understanding 
of each pupil's peculiarities of temper- 
ament, mental aptitudes, and moral 
fiber. To do this, he should not have 
charge of so many pupils as to bar out 
the possibility of intimate individual 
acquaintance, together with some know!- 
edge of the parents and the home life. 

In the present crowded condition of 
our public schools, it seems impossi- 
ble — chiefly for economical reasons — 
to accomplish this much-to-be-desired 
subdivision into small classes (for no 
teacher can devote much personal study 
to each case when there are forty to 
sixty pupils under his direct super- 
vision) ; but it is not too much, per- 
haps, to hope that our public school 
management will sometime be enabled 
to overcome this difficulty. 

Another requisite for the training of 
individuality in the public schools would 
seem to be an extension of elective 
studies and exercises in the lower 
grades. Not that the child’s immature 
judgment should decide what his work 
ought to be, but rather let the choice 
be chiefly delegated to the teacher, his 
trained and tasteful observation being 
aided somewhat, perhaps, by sugges- 
tions from the parents. 

It may be difficult to have a multi- 
plicity of standards to suit the particular 
tastes and affinities of the different pu- 
pils ; but certainly something can be 
done to lessen the increasing tendency 
to fill the children with facts about 
almost every department of human 
knowledge, leaving no room nor time 


for individual discipline. 
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The boy who is dull in arithmetic 
might well be given more work in lan- 
guage, or some of the natural sciences, 
instead, for arithmetic is not a very 
essential branch of knowledge — beyond 
its rudimentary facts—and the disci- 
pline of a distasteful study is not worth 
while. 

A fixed and inflexible standard of 
requirement in studies chiefly of disci- 
plinary value, must result in much 
wasted effort for some, and an inordinate 
self-appreciation for others. — Fortu- 
nately, however, the standards of prac- 
tical success in life do not seem to rest 
very directly upon one’s early success 


in some particular study. And some 


who have been signal failures in certain 
lines of school work have contributed 
a very appreciable share to the world’s 
progress. 

The shortcomings of our schools in 
the matter of individual training should 
hardly be regarded as fatal to the de- 
velopment in our children of a strong 
individuality ; yet these institutions can 
be made much more effective than at 
present in the culture of those distinctive 
attributes which promote the power of 
initial action and foster a just  self- 
respect, coupled with a wholesome re- 
spect for others—those personal and 
civic qualities which make for a better 
society and a stronger state. 


When I Was a Boy | 


By A. S. BRENDLE 


I loved to while the hours away, 

In the restful shade on a summer day, 

While the air was sweet with the new-mown hay, 
When I was a boy. 


I loved in the meadow-brook to wade, 

Whose waters grateful pastime made, 

When rest grew irksome in the shade, 
When I was a boy. 


I loved with unshod feet to range 

The clover fields for a pleasant change, 

In the dewy morn on the old-home grange, 
When I was a boy. 


I loved to dream of the days to be, 

Of manhood’s charm and mystery, 

Of life’s great aims and destiny, 
When I was a boy. 


And now, alas! I often fret 

With unavailing, keen regret, 

That I have lost the joys I met, 
When I was a boy. 
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A Defense of 


Housekeeping 


The Prime Duty of Wife and Mother 


By ELIZABETH 


A BOOK has recently been published 

in which a plea is made for the 
doing away of old-fashioned house- 
keeping. The writer looks forward to 
a day when the wife shall share with 
the husband in the support of the fam- 
ily, and finds housekeeping as it now 
exists incompatible with business or 
professional life for women. It is sug- 
gested, as a reform, that apartment 


houses be furnished with a common 
kitchen and a 


which trained service is provided, not 


common nursery in 
by the occupants of the house, but by 
the progressive landlord. In this way 
the labor of the wife and mother is to 
be minimized, and her opportunity 
for money-carning greatly facilitated; 
while it isclaimed that the digestion of 
the family and the training of the chil- 
dren may be much better looked after 
than by the overworked mother, who is 
after all but an amateur in cooking and 
child-rearing. 

This book, 


perfectly gentle spirit, is based upon a 


which is written in a 


few irrefutable 
theory that the relation between hus- 


facts, and upon the 


band and wife is degraded by the at- 
tention which the latter gives to the 
physical comfort of the former. 
Unfortunately, 
that many women are little more than 
amateurs in the business of home-keep- 
ing, and that the health and happiness 
of the family suffer from their ineffi- 
ciency. But we have scarcely reached 
the stage of civilization when turning 
the domestic responsibility over to ex- 


it cannot be denied 


LUTHER CARY 


perts will serve the purpose of promot- 
ing the welfare of the family as a whole. 
Moreover, it is not to be desired that 
the spiritual and intellectual interests of 
the family should crowd out the more 
intimate and humble comradeship of 
and_ hearth. 
tendency of the present day to rush to 


table It is, perhaps, a 
extremes in the discussion of this prob- 
lem, and to advocate either too much 
or too little attention to food as an 
element of human comfort. But it is 
certainly dangerous to relegate it to 
the place of a *‘degrading’’ influence in 
the home. 
attention to the diet of the patient and 


Ina case of illness, close 


to his individual needs would not be 
condemned by the esthetic or intellec- 
tual critic. 
little value the life of her husband as to 


A woman who should so 


let him die through indifference on her 
part tothe matter of his nourishment 
would not be estimated above rubies. 
And yet 
closer and emphasizing an aspect of 


it would only be bringing 


wifely duty that never loses its impor- 
tance. 

It is the preservation of health, and 
therefore of life, that is the real concern 
of the housekeeper. No one need fear 
a loss of dignity or of spiritual impor- 
tance, because she conducts the affairs 
of her household with the thought in 
her mind that she is adding to the 
years of her family, and to their power 
to do good in the world and acquit 
themselves honorably in their separate 
careers, by giving them healthy bodies 
in which to nourish healthy minds. 
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And it is not in the slightest degree 
necessary to exclude other interests in 
order to do justice to the culinary de- 
partment. A bright man may perform 
his business creditably, and talk about 
books, music, or politics with his wife. 
A bright woman can oversee or per- 
sonally attend to her cooking, without 
making frying or boiling the chief sub- 
ject of her conversation. And the love 
that is willing to make a personal ef- 
fort to save its object from physical dis- 
comfort and injury is not to be despised 
as belonging to a low order. To push 
that argument to its logical conclusion, 
we should advocate letter writing as the 
only communication between the indi- 
viduals of a family, in order te keep 
their affections upon the plane of purely 
intellectual and spiritual ideas. The 


house not built with hands might tum- 
ble, but dignity would be saved ! 

It is possible that professional women 
may be forced through lack of physical 
strength, or of executive ability, to 
adopt some plan by which the difficul- 
ties of their housekeeping shall be 
shifted. Where the real need for this 
change becomes apparent, there is no 
fear that the change will not take place. 
But the wife and mother who submits 
to it need not congratulate herself upon 
‘* broadening her sphere,’’ or elevating 
her position. On the contrary, she 
will be resigning the most profitable 
and honorable occupation the world 
affords, the pursuit of which is enliv- 
ened by the strongest motive that ex- 
ists, for one in which — whatever its 
nature — there are lesser rewards. 


A Lowly Life 


By Roy FARRELI. GREENE 


So uncomplainingly she bore the moil 


Of housewife care and unremitting toil, 


And, be it said, throughout her length of days 


Her womanly reward was stinted praise. 


She lived a life as lowly as the loam, 


Yet just her patient smile suggested home 
And mother-love that watched o’ er trundle-bed, 


Till e’en the praiseless husband often said 


She made his home-life happy. 


So, when the friends had crossed upon her breast 


Her tired hands, that she might better rest, 


And noted the angelic smile of peace 


She wore at labor's end and toil’s surcease, 
An epitaph to mark her grave they framed, 
And, while no deed of martyrdom was named, 
The lines told all of wife and mother strife— 


They writ beneath her name: 


Farmer's Wife— 


She made his home-life happy.”’ 
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Seasonable Menus—X| 
Including a Thanksgiving Dinner 
By MARGARET BURROUGHS 

a arranging menus for feast days, one 

is ordinarily permitted considerable 
latitude. Thanksgiving day alone seems 
to impose certain restrictions. On this 
distinctly National holiday it seems fit- 
ting that the feast, which forms so large 
a part of the day’s celebration, should 
be composed entirely of American 
dishes. Indeed, the many delicious 
entrees of foreign importation which 
prove so acceptable at other seasons, 
seem wholly out of place at the Thanks- 
giving board. One has little occasion 
to regret these limitations, however, for 
what can be more attractive than an 
old fashioned, bountiful, New England 
Thanksgiving dinner ! 

It was customary in olden times to 
begin upon the preparations for Thanks- 
giving day several weeks in advance. 
The mince meat for pies was not thought 
to attain perfection unless mixed early 
in October and allowed to ripen, and, 
indeed, there is no question but its fla- 
vor is improved if allowed to stand a 
fortnight or so, before using. The fol- 
lowing is an approved old-time recipe 
for homemade mince meat, which I have 
never known excelled. 

Mince Meat 

Cook four pounds of lean beef in boiling 
salted water till tender, and let it remain in the 
water till cold. This will make the meat moist 
and well flavored. When thoroughly cold, trim 
away all bits of gristle and fat, and mince fine. 
Pare, core, and chop fine eight pounds of good 


sour apples, and mix with the meat. Add four 
pounds of granulated sugar, one pint of New 


Orleans molasses, a bowl of currant jelly, one 
pound of butter, one pound of sweet lard (or an 
extra pound of butter, if preferred), two ounces 
of ground cinnamon, two ounces of ground 
cloves, four pounds of raisins washed and 
seeded, one pound of currants carefully washed 
and dried, one piece of citron shredded fine, 
and two sour oranges peeled and chopped fine. 
Mix well over the fire and moisten the whole 
with sweet cider. After the meat has cooked 
until the apples and raisins have become tender, 
add one-half pint each of good brandy and of 
curr’ twine. Cook a few moments longer and 
test. More salt may be required, the amount 
needed depending upon the saltness of the but- 
ter, and upon how much salt was used in cook- 
ing the meat. Some persons regard the addi- 
tion of a little rose water an improvement. 

The foregoing is not an especially economical 
recipe. One may lessen the cost considerably 
by substituting chopped suet for the butter, in 
which case care must be taken to serve the pies 
piping hot or the suet will produce an impres- 
sion which is unpleasantly suggestive of tallow. 
The liquor from pickled peaches and other weil 
flavored preserves may also take the place of a 
portion of the cider and liquor. 

THANKSGIVING DINNER 
Forefathers’ soup 
Roast turkey with oyster stuffing 
Cranberry sauce. Celery 
Mashed potatoes. Browned sweet potatoes 
Hubbard squash. Creamed onions 
Chicken pasty 
Mince pie. Pumpkin pie 
Continental pudding 
Nuts and raisins 
Coffee. Cider 
Foretathers’ Soup 

To a quart of good beef stock adda can of 
tomatoes and stew gently until soft enough to 
strain. When strained add a teaspoonful of 
salt, a teaspoonful of sugar, a saltspoonful of 
pepper, and a tablespoonful of rice. Simmer 
slowly until the rice is tender. 

Roast Turkey with Oyster Stuffing 

If the turkey has not been carefully dressed 
before sending to the market, have this at- 
tended to as soon as possible, lest the flavor of 
the meat become impaired. Be careful to re 
move the oil bag and to dry the fowl before 
singeing. Season the meat on the inside and 
rub well with soft butter. Prepare a stuffing of 
grated bread crumbs highly seasoned with pep- 
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per, salt, and a very little sage. Mix with it 
half a cup of melted butter and enough cold 
milk to make the stuffing quite moist. Just be- 
fore stuffing the turkey stir into this dressing a 
generous cupful of oysters from which all the 
liquor has been drained. More oysters may be 
used if liked, but this amount is sufficient to 
flavor the stuffing nicely. Stuff the fowl till 
quite plump and full, and sew securely. Sea- 
son the surface with salt and pepper, and place 
the fowl on a rack inthedripping pan. Scatter 
salt, pepper, and flour over the bottom of the 
pan, and place in a hot oven. When the flour 
in the pan has begun to brown, add a pint of 
water and a little melted butter and baste the 
turkey frequently, reducing the heat, if the fowl 
be a large one, lest it brown too rapidly. The 
time required for roasting will vary with theage 
and size of the fowl. A good turkey weighing 
eight or nine pounds will require about three 
hours. The giblets should be boiled till tender, 
minced fine, and added to the gravy. Allow 
at least four hours for cooking them. 


Cranberry Sauce 

Take equal measure of berries and sugar. 
To a quart of berries allow nearly a pint of 
boiling water. Cook the berries slowly till ten- 
der, then stirin the sugar and cook a few mo- 
ments longer. Prepared in this manner the 
berries retain their bright color. 


Browned Sweet Potatoes 

Boil the potatoes in well-salted water and re- 
move the skins. Place them on a dripping pan 
and pour over them a little melted butter. 
Dredge with salt, pepper, anda very little sugar. 
Place them in the oven and baste occasionally 
with melted butter until they are delicately 
browned. Avoid boiling the potatoes too long, 
lest with this additional cooking they become 
broken and unsightly in appearance. 
Baked Hubbard Squash 

Split the squash and remove its seeds. Bake 
until very tender, then dig out the soft part, 
mash till quite free from lumps and season with 
salt, pepper, and melted butter. Beat until 
light and smooth. If the squash be very dry 
the addition of a little sweet cream will im- 
prove it. 
Creamed Onions 

Select rather small onions of uniform size 
and pour boiling water over them to remove 
the skins. Cook very slowly in boiling salted 
water, changing the water at least three times. 
When very tender, but before they begin to 
break, drain off the water and add sufficient 
sweet cream or rich milk to cover them. Stew 
gently a few moments longer, then season with 
salt, pepper, and butter. If cream is used for 
the gravy very little butter will be needed. Let 
them boil only a few moments after the season- 
ing is added lest the cream curdle. 
Chicken Pasty 

Joint two chickens and cook very slowly in 
boiling salted water till tender, being careful 
that the meat does not separate from the bones. 
Use only enough water to cover the chickens, 


that the grevy may be rich and well flavored. 
Strain the broth and add to it a cup of sweet 
cream. Melt a tablespoonful of butter and 
cook with it a generous tablespoonful of flour. 
Pour the hot broth slowly upon this mixture 
and stir till smooth. It should be of the con- 
sistency of thick cream. If there is a good 
deal of broth a little more flour will be required. 
With one quart of sifted flour mix an even tea- 
spoonful of salt, one even teaspoonful of soda, 
and two well-rounded teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar. Sift these ingredients together, then rub 
into them a half-cup of sweet butter. When 
all the lumps have disappeared stir in sufficient 
sweet milk to make a sofi dough. It should be 
of a spongy consistency. Take out part of it 
on to a well-floured board, sift a little flour over 
the top and roll into shape. Line the sides of 
an earthen baking dish with this crust and heap 
the chicken in the center, removing all large 
bones and rejecting the necks and backs, which 
may be utilized later in other ways. Pour over 
the chicken sufficient gravy to cover. Witha 
silver knife mince fine enough celery to make 
two generous tablespoonfuls. Scatter this over 
the top, then add a layer of oysters. Season 
these with salt and pepper, dredge with flour 
and dot with small bits of butter. Now roll 
out more of the crust for the top, making sev- 
eral incisions near the center to allow the steam 
to escape. Moisten the upper edges of the 
side crust before laying on the top. This will 
prevent the gravy from running over. Take 
pains also to have the upper crust rather 
large, pushing the fullness toward the center. 
There should be considerable gravy left over 
from the pasty. Just before serving, add a 
few oysters to it, and just bring to a boil. Pass 
in a gravy dish with the pasty. About an hour 
will be required to bake the pasty. 
Pumpkin Pie 

Stew the pumpkin till very tender then 
squeeze through a vegetable press or potato 
ricer. To one cup of this pulp allow one cup 
of hot milk, half a cup of sugar, a saltspoon- 
ful each of ginger and cinnamon, a third of a 
teaspoonful of vanilla, half a teaspoonful of 
salt and oneegg slightly beaten. The pumpkin 
should be dry and mealy—not watery. If 
moist two eggs will be required. It is well to 
mix ginger and cinnamon with the pulp before 
adding other ingredients. Line apie plate with 
good crust, make a rim about the sides and 
pour in the mixture. Strips of crust may be 
laid across the top in the old-time fashion if 
desired, but the pie is really better without 
them. In baking any pie, be sure that the 
oven is hot enough at the bottom, otherwise the 
crust may be soggy, tough, or underdone. 
Continental Pudding 

Prepare a pint of fruit such as dates, raisins, 
candied pineapple and citron, and add a few 
broken hickory nut meats. Seed the raisins 
and tear in two, stone the dates and cut each in 
several pieces, and shred the other fruit quite 
fine. With this fruit mix a tablespoonful of 
sherry wine and a teaspoonful of Jamaica rum. 
Cover closely and let it. stand several hours. 
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Make a custard with one pint of new milk, one 
and one-half cups of sugar mixed with two 
dessertspoonfuls of flour, and two well-beaten 
eggs Cook the custard till well thickened and 
till the taste of the flour has entirely disap- 
peared. When cold add two tablespoonfuls of 
sherry and one of vanilla. Freeze like ice 
cream, and when it has reached the consistency 
of mush stir in the prepared fruit and freeze till 
solid. Remove the dasher and pack down 
closely. Draw off the water from the freezer, 
add more ice and salt, and let the pudding 
stand two or three hours before serving. Dip 
the can into hot water an instant and the pud- 
ding will slip out easily. 

The breakfast and luncheon menus 
which follow are planned for the day 
succeeding Thanksgiving, and contain 
suggestions for utilizing the remains of 
the feast. 

BREAKFAST 
Baked pears 
Ragout of turkey 
Baked potatoes 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Pot pourri 
Cold meat 
Creamed celery. Potato croquettes 
Turkey salad 
Creamy: rice pudding 
Baked Pears 
Use the winter pears and parboil until they 
begin to be tender. Then place them in a tin 
baking pan, sprinkle generously with sugar and 
pour over them some of the water in which 
they were cooked. Baste frequently until very 
tender, then remove to the dish in which they 
are to be served. Cook down the juice in the 
pan, adding more sugar if necessary, until it 
becomes a rich sirup. Pour over the pears, and 
serve them with cream and sugar. 


Slice the turkey that remains from 
yesterday's dinner, placing the bones 
and more undesirable bits at one side for 
the pot pourri, the choicer bits of white 
meat for the salad, and the remainder 
with the stuffing for the ragout. 


Ragout of Turkey 

Mix with the gravy left from the turkey 
enough warm water to make nearly a pint in all. 
Break into it bits of the dressing--a good 
tablespoonful should suffice -- and stew together 
for a few moments. Now add a teaspoonful of 
currant jelly, a few drops of Worcestershire 
sauce, a grate of onion, and salt and pepper 
to taste. When this boils, stir in the turkey 


which has been cut in small pieces. Have ready 
several slices of toasted bread. Butter and cut 
them in halves, then turn the ragout over them 
and serve at once. 


Graham Mufiins 

One cup each of wheat and graham flour, two 
even teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one egg, two tablespoon- 
fuls of molasses, and one cup of sweet milk. 
Mix together the dry ingredients. Beat the egg, 
add the milk and molasses, then beat in the 
flour. Beat hard for a moment then bake in 
rather a hot oven for half an hour. Have the 
muffin tins well greased and heated hot. 


Pot Pourri 

Crack the turkey bones and those left from 
the chicken pasty, add the chicken necks and 
backs and more undesirable portions of the 
turkey, cover with cold water and stew slowly 
three or four hours. Break enough spaghetti 
into inch lengths to make half a cupful. Cook 
till tender in boiling salted water, then drain and 
add to the strained broth. Cut celery into fine 
bits, enough to make two tablespoonfuls, and 
add this together with a teaspoonful of finely 
minced onion to the soup. Cook till the celery 
and onion are tender. Season with salt and 
pepper and serve with heated crackers. 
Creamed Celery 

After the best portions of the celery have 
been used at table, there remain the outer, less 
attractive stalks, which may be used for the 
soup and for creamed celery. Scrape and cut 
the stalks into half-inch lengths. Cook in 
salted water till tender. Let the water boil 
away at thelast. If any remains drain it off and 
mix the celery with a thin white sauce. Reci- 
pes for the sauce have already been given in 
these columns. 
Potato Croquettes 

If there are any cold mashed potatoes left 
from yesterday’s dinner they may be made into 
croquettes. Otherwise boil several potatoes for 
them. If the cold potato is to be used, first 
reheat it with a very little milk, remove from 
the fire and add to a cup of potato the beaten 
yolk of one egg, a little cayenne, celery salt, 
and a grate or two of nutmeg. Beat well, form 
into balls, roll in crumbs, then in beaten egg, 
and again in crumbs, then fry a fine brown in 
deep, boiling lard. Arrange these on the plat- 
ter, with the cold meat and some sprigs of pars- 
ley. 
Turkey Salad 

Mix together equal parts of diced celery and 
the white meat of the turkey. A few blanched 
almonds cut in small bits will add much to the 
salad. Dress with a French dressing and let it 
stand until serving time, then pour over the top 
some mayonnaise dressing. This is much less 
expensive than to dress the entire salad with 
mayonnaise and will be found to be very nice 
for ordinary occasions. 


Creamy Rice Pudding 


To a quart of new milk add two tablespoon- 
fuls of well washed rice. Put into a pudding 
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dish and set in a very slow oven. Cook several 
hours, stirring frequently. Should it begin to 
brown on top place a cover over the pudding. 
When the rice has cooked to pieces and the 
whole is like thick cream, add a half-cup of 
seeded raisins, a pinch of cinnamon, a salt- 
spoonful of salt and sugar to taste. Mix well 
and bake, uncovered, until the top has browned. 
Serve cold with cream and sugar. This simple 
pudding is both wholesome and delicious, and 
makes an especially good dessert for the little 
people of the household. 


Cranberries and Chestnuts 
By L. M. ANNABLE 


OR autumn and winter use the 
cranberry is the most wholesome 
of fruits, possessing medicinal qualities 
of rare value. In cooking cranberries 
always use an earthen or porcelain dish. 
If cooked in tin, iron, or brass the acid 
of the fruit will dissolve some of the 
metal. 


Cranberry Sauce 

Look over and wash one quart of berries, 
carefully removing all stems and defective fruit. 
Cook until tender in a closely-covered dish with 
one-half pint of water. When nearly done add 
a pint of white sugar, let boil five minutes and 
set in a cool place to harden. 


Cranberry Pie 

Take a heaping cup of cranberries cut in 
halves and place in a dish. Add one cup of 
sugar, one-fourth cup of flour, and one-half cup 
of water. Mix well together and fill the crust. 
Dot with small pieces of butter, put on an upper 
crust, and bake in a quick oven. 


Cranberry Roll 

Roll out rich biscuit crust, one-fourth inch in 
thickness, spread with stewed cranberries, roll 
the edges together and press them well. Sewa 
floured cloth around and boil for two hours. 
Serve with cream and sugar or any good sauce. 


Cranberry Blancmange 

To one quart of berries, add one pint of 
water and one pound of sugar. Cook until 
nearly tender, then thicken with cornstarch 
rubbed smooth in a little water. Boil ten min- 
utes and turn into a mold to cool. Serve with 
whipped cream or cream and sugar. 


Cranberry Shortcake 

Make a crust of one quart of flour, one- 
fourth cup of butter, and two tablespoonfuls of 
baking powder; bake in cakes. Split open 
with a hot knife and butter, as soon as they are 
taken from the oven. Fill with well-sweetened 
cooked cranberries, and serve with cream and 
sugar or sauce. 


Boiled Chestnuts 

Boil in salted water until soft, drain and re- 
move the skin, which will come off easily. 
Then drop them in a well-buttered pan and 
stew until they are slightly browned. 


Chestnut Stuffing, No. 1 

Roast, peel, and pound the chestnuts, add 
sweet basil, parsley, thyme, pepper, salt, and a 
little grated nutmeg. Just before using work in 
a lump of butter. 


Chestnut Stuffing, No. 2 

Brown a chopped onion in butter, peel and 
crush some boiled chestnuts, place both in a 
hot, buttered saucepan, let simmer fifteen min- 
utes and season with salt and pepper. 


Chestnut Soup 

Peel and scrape the chestnuts, boil in salted 
water until soft, drain and rub through a sieve. 
Put into a saucepan with a piece of butter and 
chopped onion, add hot water and serve. 


Choice Cocoanut Recipes 


By AMELIA SULZBACHER 


Cocoanut Stars 

Grate a good, sweet cocoanut, weigh out a 
half-pound and place in a dripping pan in a 
slow oven to dry. Watch closely, stir often, 
take care the nut does not get brown, and re- 
move as soon asdry. Whipthe whites of three 
eggs to a stiff froth; stirin gently half a pound 
of xxxx sugar, which has been sifted twice; fla- 
vor with vanilla; take out a third of a cup of the 
mixture; to the remainder add the dried cocoa- 
nut and mix to a smooth, rather stiff paste. 
Break off in small pieces; roll out to about 
a fourth of an inch in thickness, and use a mix- 
ture of flour and granulated sugar, half of each, 
with which to dust the board. Cut with a small 
star cake cutter, put a tiny bit of the reserved 
mixture in the center of each, place on pans 
oiled just enough to prevent sticking, allow 
plenty of room for spreading, and bake in a 
very moderate oven. These cakes are excep- 
tionally rich and beautiful. 


Cocoanut Flakes 

Beat to a cream half a cup of butter anda 
cup of sugar, add two eggs, half a teaspoonful 
of vanilla, a cup of freshly grated cocoanut 
and two cups of flour, to which has been added 
two level teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Add, 
if necessary, more flour, to make a dough stiff 
enough to roll. Roll out thin and cut with any 
preferred cake cutter. Beat ar egg with a 
tablespoonful of milk, brush with this the tops 
of the cakes, and sprinkle with a mixture of 
grated cocoanut and granulated sugar. Bake 
in a quick oven, allowing plenty of rce¢m. foi 
spreading. 
Cocoanut Plunkets 


Beat to a cream a cup of butter and a cup of 
sugar. Separate sixeggs. Beat the whites toa 
stiff froth, add to them the well beaten yolks, then 
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add gradually to the creamed butter and sugar. 
Flavor with vanilla. Measure three-fourths of 
a cup of cornstarch, half a cup of flour, anda 
rounding teaspoonful of baking powder; sift 
all together twice, then add gradually to the 
first mixture. Bake in small individual cakes. 

Make a boiled icing of the whites of two 
eggs, a cup of sugar, half a cup of water, a 
tablespoonful of vinegar, and vanilla to flavor. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth. 
Meanwhile boil the sugar, water, and vinegar 
together until it spins a thread, and add (after 
it has cooled slightly) in a thin stream to the 
stiffly beaten whites, beating constantly until it 
is cool, then flavor. Dip the cakes in the icing 
(which if too thick, thin with a little sweet 
cream or water) and then into the freshly grated 
cocoanut, coating them generously. These 
cakes are as delicious as they are beautiful, and 
serve delightfully with custards or creams. 
Sponge Cake with Cocoanut and Orange 

Cream 

Use any preferred sponge cake recipe and 
bake in two layers. Spread just before it is 
served the following cream between the layers, 
and on top, and sprinkle generously with fresh 
grated cocoanut: Make a boiled icing of the 
white of an egg, half a cup of sugar, and half 
acup of water. Proceed as directed above, 
and just before it is needed add the pulp of an 
orange minced fine, and a cup of whipped 
cream, measured after it has been whipped and 
drained. 
Cocoanut Loaf Cake 

Half a pound of butter, a pound of sugar, 
five eggs, half a teaspoonful of vanilla, a grated 
cocoanut, a cup of milk, using half cocoanut 
milk if it is sweet, a pound of flour, and three 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Cream 
the butter, add the sugar, yolks of eggs, well 
beaten, then the flavoring, next the grated nut, 
milk, and flour alternately, adding the baking 
powder to the last half-cup of flour, and lastly 
the stiffly beaten whites. Bake in a loaf or in 
oblong sheets about an inch thick. This cake 
is better after it is a day old. 
Cocoanut Pudding 

Make a rich pastry of a heaping cup of flour, 
a level teaspoonful of baking powder, a scant 
half-cup of butter, an egg, and ice water to make 
a stiff dough. Mix the baking powder with the 
flour, rub in the butter with the tips of the 
fingers until it seems fine like meal; to the beaten 
egg add a quarter of a cup of ice water and add 
to the dry ingredients, using more water if neces- 
sary to make a rather stiff dough. Line a deep 
caine form with this pastry, one with remov- 
abl# Sides being preferable. Brush all over with 
whrteef egg. 

ror the filling take four eggs, a cup of sugar, 
a grated cocoanut moistened with a quarter of 
acup of cocoanut milk, the juice of half a lemon. 
Beat the yolks of eggs and sugar until thick 
like custard, add in succession the grated nut, 
lemon juice, and stittly beaten whites. Fill into 
the prepared pastry and bake in a moderate 
oven until the pastry is done and the custard is 
well set. Serve cold. 


Menus for Thanksgiving Dinners 
By RutH RAYMOND 


HE turkey and plum pudding are 

not always available for this feast day, 
and other dishes are preferred by many. 
These menus give favorite dishes in va- 
riety, that all may be fed. 


THREE-COURSE DINNER MENU. 
Cream of celery soup 
Roast turkey stuffed with oysters 
Oyster sauce. Plum jelly 
Potato puff 
Stewed tomatoes. Celery 
Pumpkin pie. Nuts and raisins 
Coffee 


FOUR-COURSE DINNER MENU 
Cream of carrot soup 
Roast beef 
Brown gravy. Horse-radish 
Baked sweet potatoes. Celery 
Lettuce, French dressing 
Crackers. Cheese 
Lemon jelly cake. Custard 
Coffee 


TWO-COURSE DINNER MENU 

Roast chicken. Potato stutting 

Cranberry jelly. Giblet gravy 

Fried sweet potato. Beets 

Hominy 

Cottage pudding. Hard sauce 

Cake. Fruit. Cheese 

Coffee 


FIVE-COURSE DINNER MENU 
Oysters on half shell 
Boiled leg of mutton 

Apple sauce. Potato balls 
Tomatoes and lettuce 
French dressing 
Lemon sherbet 
Mince pie. Ice cream 
Coffee 


TWO-COURSE DINNER MENU 
Roast wild ducks. Onion stuffing 
Brown gravy. Cranberry sauce 

Potato croquettes 

Peas. Cold slaw. Spinach 

Snow pudding. Lemon jelly 

Coffee 
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The Epicure of the *‘ Home”’ 
By STELLA WEILER-TAYLOR 


Whenever we have lemon ice 
Or charlotte russe for tea, 
Or cakes, all frosted over njce, 
Aunt Marfa says to me : 
‘¢ Poor little Steinmetz at the ‘ Home ’ — 
I *spect like to have a crumb !”’ 


For at the ‘‘ Home’’ where Steinmetz stays 
They don’t have cakes and pies, 

*Cept Chris’mus and Fanksgivin’ Days, 
And, maybe, Fourf-July’s. 

Once when Aunt Marfa took me there, 

I watched ’em eat. Zev didn’t care ! 


So Sis, an’ me, an’ little Fan 

We saw the children eat ;— 
There was a dreat big table, an’ 

Just /o¢s of bread an’ meat, 
An’ onions ; an’ some milk to drink; 
But not one sweetie, don't you fink! 


An’ Steinmetz — he’s the boy for me !— 
The waiter: girl she said, 
‘* Here’s bread !’? — But Steinmetz says, says 
he, 
** Fanks, but me's tired of Bwead |” 
An’ everybody laughed, ’cept me, 
But I was sorry, don’t you see. 


I’m goin’ to save my pennies, an’ 
Next time Aunt Marfa takes 

Us up there,— Sis, an’ me, and Fan — 
I'll buy Steinmetz some cakes, 

An’ car’mels, an’ vanilla-ice, 

An’ he’ll say ** Fank you,— dese is nice !”’ 


The Children’s Sunday 
By ADELE K. JOHNSON 
- A HOME isthe gateway to Heaven,”’ 
and surely a loving, earnest 
mother is the angel of the household to 
lead her little ones where she will. Help 


your children to live up to their best. 
The right home influence is priceless. 

More than forty years ago a wise 
father gently said to his little daughter : 
‘*T would not like to do anything that 
would make me hate myself. You 
must always live with yourself.’’ The 
little girl remembered, and has since 
told it in turn to her own daughter ; 
thus his influence often helps both. 

Be not content with merely loving, 
love wisely. Build for the future. 

First make the children love the day, 
then teach them its religious character ; 
for what availeth the last if the day 
seemeth dreary and disagreeable to the 
childish souls ? 

If you cannot deyote the major part 
of the day to them, at least have ‘‘a 
children’s hour’’ filled to the last mo- 
ment with heart-sunshine. 

‘Let fresh faces and gowns and clean 
hearts greet the morning of the King’s 
Day. 

Buy a few flowers for the table, even 
though it may require a little self-denial. 
In a pleasant, cozy flat where the in- 
come only permits of inexpensive flow- 
ers, these invariably appear at the din- 
ner. After the dessert each small lad 
is given one to wear. ‘‘ What beauti- 
ful flowers God makes !’’ little Ernest 
once said gratefully. a 

A favorite dessert is a pleasant tva- 
ture of the dinner, which should be a 
particularly attractive one, though not 
necessarily elaborate. 

In many families the Sunday evening 
luncheon is the most delightful meal oi 
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the week. Milk, cocoa, wholesome fruit, 
dainty, appetizing sandwiches, and small 
fancy cakes are desirable. Often the 
mother and children together prepare 
the luncheon. Lessons of love and 
housewifery are intermingled. Happi- 
ness reigns, 

One mother has a nursery rule that 
when her children reach the age of 
twelve all candy and pop corn making 
on Sunday must cease. 

Going to Sunday School is often the 
most pleasant event of the day, certainly 
one of the most essential. When the 
children are unavoidably detained from 
Sunday School, hold a small private 
session, have the lessons, hymns, and 
even the collection, sending the latter 
the next Sunday. 

Have appropriate books and_ toys. 
‘*A Child's History of the Bible”’ is 
admirably adapted to their require- 
ments and ‘‘ When Jesus: Was Here 
Among Men”’ suits young readers. 

After Mamma has read the account 
of the deluge the stuffed animals may 
form a procession and enter the Ark. 
Little Dorothy's Sunday doll"’ has a 
very dark complexion, is dressed in a 
foreign-looking, Jewish costume. A 
long, loose gown is worn with a girdle, 
the arms are entirely bare. Over a gay 
silk cap is wound a silk striped and em- 
broidered scarf — Ben-Hur. 

Other dolls could have sweet, gentle 
faces, rather than worldly ones, and 
wear white robes, like the heavenly an- 
gels. 

A quiet, orderly walk is wise. It is 
as easy for a child’s spirit rightly di- 
verted, to breathe in the wonders of 
God's beautiful world and give thanks 
for them, as for the lungs to receive the 
wholesome oxygen. 

A talented mother, who, unfortu- 
nately, is not musical, thanks to her 


wise head and generous purse overcomes 
this misfortune by employing a young 
organist to play and sing with her chil- 
dren one hour each Sunday. 

A blessed old-time custom was to 
learn a Bible verse each Sunday. The 
second chapter of St. Matthew, describ- 
ing the visit to Jesus of the wise men 
from the east; the Beatitudes; the 
one hundred and third, twenty-third, 
and nineteenth Psalms will interest chil- 
dren. Though the words may vanish 
from the memory, their glorious spirit 
will remain. 

Painting pictures is a delightful pas- 
time. Choose pictures of Bible charac- 
ters and scenes in the Sunday School 
papers, rather than animals and games. 
Make the faces dark for the customary 
Jewish type. 

Tell Bible stories or reverently play 
some of them. Give great attention to 
the details and make them as historical 
as possible. The story of Esther may 
be selected. Have them study the Bi- 
ble diligently. The king, the queen, 
Esther, and the dancing maidens must 
all be portrayed. The boys will prefer 
the long and varied life of Joseph, 
through prison gates to honor at last. 
Daniel in the lion's den is very heroic. 
Sweet is the story of the faithful Ruth. 

To play ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ that 
fascinating narrative by the ‘‘ Prince of 
Dreamers,”’ is interesting and helpful. 
‘*Christian at the Gate ;'’ ‘‘ The Pal- 
ace Beautiful ;"’ ‘‘Escape from Doubt- 
ing Castle ;*' ‘* The Delectable Moun- 
tains ;’’ ‘* Wicket Gate ;’’ ‘‘ The Val- 
ley of Humiliation ;"’ ‘‘The Land of 
Beulah, where the sun shineth night 
and day ;"’ ‘‘ The Gate of the Celestial 
City,’’ may be represented. 

The task is not easy, but the reward 
—noble men and women to love and 
honor thee and thy fragrant memory ! 
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A Box Garden 
By JEANNETTE A. GRANT 


OR a busy housekeeper it is hard to 

find time to care for a flower gar- 

den. I found it so, and this is what I 
did. 

It has been our habit for years to 
keep our geraniums over winter ina 
large wooden box filled with earth, and 
set near a window in the basement. 
Occasional watering keeps them alive, 
and though by spring they look rather 
shabby, when set out in the ground, 
they soon put forth fresh foliage and 
gay blossoms, and are all the better for 
their winter's rest. 

A year ago last spring it seemed im- 
possible for me to have the usual beds 
of flowers to care for, so I concentrated 
my efforts with delightful results. Tak- 
ing all the geraniums out of the big 
box, I filled it with good rich earth from 
the hen yard, and trimming off all their 
dead branches set my geraniums back 
again. At the inner edge of the box I 
transplanted some nasturtiums, a few 
portulacas, a foxglove for foliage, and 
one or two odds-and-ends to fill in. 

In a few short weeks the geraniums 
had settled in their new home, and were 
showing their gratitude for my care. 
The box was placed just beyond the 
green stretch of dooryard, which I 
passed, on my way to feed and water 
my hens, or to gather the eggs. It 
was easy to give it a sprinkling at morn- 
ing and evening, and easy to pull out a 
stray blade of grass or a weed that 


sought to find quarters where it was not 
wanted. From the window over the 
kitchen sink I could enjoy the brilliant 
beauty of my pets, set between their 
foreground of grass, and the varying . 
greens of the orchard beyond. As I 
washed dishes or peeled potatoes I could 
‘* Look out and not in,”’ 
and forget the monotony of my task 
in contemplation of the loveliness that 
crowned and concealed the old wooden 
box. As I came along the street from 
some errand, that blaze of color greeted 
me cheerily when I neared my gate. 
Passers-by looked down the driveway 
and admired the play of scarlet and 
pink and white in the summer sunlight. 
From time to time I| broke off slips 
and stuck them in the shaded earth 
under the branches, so when autumn 
came, I discarded most of the old plants 
and had thrifty young geraniums to pot 
for my winter flower stand. Next 
spring I shall repeat my experience, 
using my new and now well-grown 
plants. I shall add a lovely tailing 
lobelia, for its blue blossoms, to com- 
plete the trio of national colors. 


Something About Rubber-Plants 


By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


A TEASPOONFUL of olive oil, 

poured upon the soil of rubber- 
plants, near the stalk, about once a 
month, is an excellent tonic. Washing 
the leaves with milk will keep them 
dark and glossy ; and if there is a sus- 
picion that worms are destroying the 
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roots, dissolve a tablespoonful of mus- road and the pink-purple spikes of the + 
tard in a little water and pour it upon willow-herb demand our praise ; but as 
the soil. If worms are there, they will August, the delight of the orchid 
immediately appear. The mustard acts family, approaches, pink lady’s slippers 
like fire, burning the worm’s skin the and moccasin flowers bloom every- 
instant it touches it. where, while the Indian pipe, that mys- 
A friend thus relates her first experi- terious flower of alabaster, graces the 
ence with the mustard bath : — forest aisles. 
‘* My rubber-plant had been flourish- September is especially rich in speci- P 
ing for several years, when all at once mens of the daisy clan, to which belong 
it came to a standstill. Iwas told that our garden dahlias and _ marigolds, 
; probably unseen enemies were at work — pansy and thoroughwort, endive, salsify, 
upon it, and I was advised to give it a black-eyed Susans, and even the bold, 
dose of strong mustard water. I was vigorous, defiant thistle, whose purple 
not prepared for ‘mmediate results; head lures every passing bee and but- 
and when several worms, almost large _ terfly to a right royal feast. 
enough to be called snakes, came hiss- One hears the fairy artillery of the 63 
ing up through the earth, I started witch hazel in October, and it is then ; 
back in affright. But after these mon- that the milkweed shakes out its snowy 
sters were disposed of, I had no more flakes. 
trouble with my rubber-plant.”’ November gives the golden-rod and 
; everlastings, while December's represent- 
A Rosary of Wild Flowers atives are chickweed, witch hazel, and is 
a few late violets. oui 


By LALIA MITCHELL 


OW many know that even in bleak 

New England, there is no month 

without its blossom-children, no season 
utterly destitute of flowers ? 

In January the star-chickweed, and, 
in seasons of thaw, the swamp cabbage, 
defy the elements ; while February calls 
forth the first willow catkins beside the 
brooklet. March is the month of snow- 
drops and iris, but April's sunlight 
shines over hepatica and sweet arbutus. 

May has an unnumbered following ; 
violets and anemones carpet the shel- 
tered glades, while overhead is the pink 
glory of the thorn-apple. June, the 
month of eglantine and hawthorn, 


brings as well the buttercup, dear to 
childhood’s heart, and yellow primroses, 
gleaming like floral stars amid nocturnal 
shadows. In July the creamy masses 
of elder bloom fringe every country 


Asieep 


Dear, tired Mother Earth has gone to sleep ; 
Walk tiptoe through her chamber, lest she 
waken ! 
Her children faithful watch above her keep, 
While she with slumber sweet is overtaken. 


Not long ago a thousand tender ferns 
Spread over her their wealth of dew-spun 


laces, 
And nestled close to her warm heart, where 

burns 
The fire that kindles springtime’s sylvan 

graces. 


And when the blessed Mother longed for rest, 
How soothingly the little slender grasses 
Threw all their soft green arms across her 
breast ; 
No wintry blast shall touch her as it passes ! 


The maples watched her with a beaming smile 
When proud October covered them with glory, 
And gladly doffed their golden robes, the while 
With them they made her bed— the old, 
sweet story ! 


And yesterday all day the longing sky 
Bent lovingly and wistfully above her, 
While soft white kisses — oh, so tenderly ! 
Came down and covered her — who could but 
love her ! 
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Thanksgiving 


The beautiful summer is cold and dead ; 

She has passed away like the rest — 
The other fair summers long since fled 

From the woods and the meadow crest. 
The blossoms of spring were white and sweet, 
But they paled and shrank from the touch of the 

heat. 

The fields are shining yellow and dun, 

Where the autumn gathered its tale of grain ; 
We thank thee, Lord, for the blessed sun, 

We thank thee for the rain. 


Our beautiful summer is passed and fled ; 
We are older grown and gray ; 

The spring is gone from the youthful tread, 
The laugh from the lips once gay ; 

The childish hope in the childish eyes 

In darkness by many a sad surprise. 

But the promise stands sure as then it stood ; 
We can smile in loss as we smiled in gain ; 
And we thank thee, Lord of the year, for the 

good, 
And we bless thee for the pain. 
— Susan Coolidge. 


In the cool days and chilly 
evenings which mark the 
transition from early to late 


The Open 
Grate 


autumn there is no more charming and 
attractive feature than the cheerful 
blaze within the open grate. How de- 
lightful of an evening, if one must sit 
alone, to watch the dancing flames, and 
allow fancy her full place as she evolves 
many a grotesque figure, clothed with 
the semblance of active life. How all 
our hopes and aspirations clothe them- 
selves in the ruddy garniture of the 
flames! How real they become as we 
gaze upon them! How ennui, de- 


spondency, and misanthropy fly away 


as we sit and dream, never noting the 
lapse of time ! 

Fortunately it is again becoming the 
fashion to equip our houses with the 
open grate, which, in addition to its other 
charms, has the advantage of furnishing 
the most perfect ventilation possible to 
obtain. Speaking of this subject, Har- 
pers Bazar well says : — 

An open fireplace is to a house what 
a beautiful view is to a veranda. It 
is full of suggestion, carrying one’s 
thoughts always out into the beyond, 
and one’s visions away from one’s self. 
An architect who ignorantly robs us of 
either robs us of opportunities for which 
all the brilliant other things he does can 
Even the minor 
architects are beginning to understand 


never compensate. 


this, and are helping us to regain what 
we have missed. For, if the truth must 
be told, we lost our heads, not so many 
years since, over modern conveniences, 
as we did over labor-saving machines ; 
and the country householder was as 
pleased over some contrivance for keep- 
ing her house warm without the bother 
of an extra fire, as her husband was over 
some farming implements which saved 
him the price of a second man on his 
place. In town the case was even worse, 
for open fires were only regarded as one 
more means of adding to the dust. It 
was quite forgotten that, as some writer 
on the subject has observed, ‘‘ it might 
almost be said that the good taste and 
savoir-faire of the inmates of a house 
may be guessed from the means of heat- 
ing it.’’ It hassince been remembered 
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that ‘‘ old pictures, old furniture, and 


fine bindings ‘cannot live in a furnace- 
baked atmosphere, and those persons 
who possess such treasures and know 
their value have an additional motive 
for keeping their houses cool and well 
ventilated.”’ 


It is very easy to say that 
the housewife should al- 
ways meet husband and 
children, at the day’s close, with smiles 
and words of cheer ; that no sighs or 
fretful expression should ever escape her 
lips ; that her trials (supposing that by 
any possibility any such could ever 
come to her) should be buried from 
sight and hearing. All of that would 
be very nice; but for the average 
working housekeeper it supposes the 
temperament of an angel, combined 
with a physical frame utterly proof 
against all the elements of human weari- 
ness and discouragement. The ideal is 
theoretically right —the difficulty is in 
applying the theory to existing condi- 
tions. How this may be done in a 
measure, and how the faculty of doing 
it may be cultivated, is well set forth by 
a writer in Vick’s Magazine :— 

‘* The world is sadly in need of more 
home makers. A very common cause 
of domestic disarrangement is a lack of 
discretion in the house mother’s esti- 
mate of her own strength. She plans 
to do in one day, the duties of three, 
hence night finds the household in dis- 
order, and the wife and mother tired, 
cross, and nervous to such a degree 
that she must be let alone. To overdo 
is a needless tax on the mental as well 
as the physical state. If the probability 


With a 
Smile 


of interruptions were considered in esti- 
mating a day’s work, one might be bet- 
ter prepared to contend with the annoy- 
Try to hold 


- ances that attend them. 


an equable temper, and to smile at hin- 
drances and embarrassments and make 
the best of every cross. Oh! but isn’t 
it hard to do ? Yes, but I have seen it 
accomplished, and that, too, by per- 
sons whose dispositions were not per- 
fect. More courage is necessary for 


the exercise of patience and composure, 


than what may seem to be greater vir- 
tues, but the effect of overcoming trials 
is important to the human character,”’ 


‘*Woman’s rights,”’ in the 
property line, seem to be 
very well protected in the 
Philippine Islands — better, in fact, than 
in almost any of the more pretentiously 
‘‘civilized’’ countries. According to 
a writer in the Fortnightly Review, no 
law in the Philippines is more quaint 
than that which relates to the property 
of married persons. It is entirely in 
favor of the wife. Property of a bride 
is never by any chance settled ona hus- 
band, and if he is poor while she is well 
off he can only become at most an ad- 
After 
death the property goes to her children 
and blood relatives, unless she has ex- 
ecuted a deed in her husband's favor 
under the eyes of a notary. A married 
woman bears her maiden name, but 
adds to it that of her husband with the 
prefix de. Children bear the names of 
both parents. The independence which 
women enjoy in the Philippines is held 
by Miss Garnett to afford evidence that 
Mill was wrong when he assumed that 


A Woman’s 
Realm 


ministrator of her possessions. 


‘*the subjection of women’’ is imme- 
morial and world-wide. After the mar- 
riage ceremony the husband symbolic- 
ally endows the bride with all his 
worldly possessions. It is clearly a 
case, so far as the wife is concerned, of 
‘‘what is yours is mine and what is 
mine is my own.”’ 
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No. 448—Prize Anagram 
Historical Events 
Our historical Anagrams have proved 
so popular that another of that class is 
given this month. To make the solu- 
tion extremely easy, the year in which 
each event took place is indicated. 


O vain coon, I notice of quarter — 1838 
Six noted plans in one reap — 1893 

O arise, chatter, plot — 1849 

Engage her gown of this toad — 1799 
Vain as rare crimes, sir — 1813 

Your trade war, mine fled — 1899 

No flat post clan on file — 1493 

Set for rice — rest trash — 1831 

Rival gun catches him — is gain — 1896 
10 I named your river Lint Cascade — 1619 
11 Fling host, load strife — 1793 

12. Me torn bag went float — 1777 

13 Not if noon hopper hath given — 1888 
14 Cry room at mad Jan Ford — 1431 

15 Ah! [try ten, best agree — 1896 

16 Jolt at a bone if canst — 1836 
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17. Most trial can let some choice — 1876 

18 Crake three weak frogs — 1894 

19 Oa gallant flinty ice cab — 1866 

20 His dial cable is very Hobson or I listen — 
1534 

21 A clang of ‘ Hold, forgive, 
— 1636 

22 O do teach trust in best life — 1789 

23 In aim, in duty, in— 1857 

24 First Mary is in a wail — 1893 

25 Norra is a trim-faced liar — 1825 

26 Fain fair trial lion air cords — 1856 

27. Mizzen bard foam-born bat — 1896 

28 Just ran a mere, a less, cup race — 637 

29 Pure Dora, live free— 1775 

30 ©Try two for one in a Greek care — 1896 

31 Sir, can sane man roast his face rim ? — 
1894-5 

32 By our dim lives none amaze us, Con.— 1896 

33 His office a very lord, Dot — 1512 

34 Night-driven client get lice — 1878 

35 I pin some food main river — 364 


under —”’ 


HOURS For 
THE QUICK-WITTED 


36 Live in touch, Irenol — 1891 

37. Were ram clear candid — 1854 

38 Can face quite so long hands — 1763 

39 Hang that Eden sea-meant crust — 1782 
40 Wrap Jane with bean and cane — 1894 

41 I so limited by a strong fear — 1863 

42 Found! Rouse! Regale glib Caine — 1891 
43 Crave high, fine traitor — 1606 

44 Russian toad, dost fan him? Caper! — 1588 
45 Vain favor! Saint shot Lane — 1895-6 

46 Try Asia —point to nice flaxseed — 1870 
47 Heat gave wander — 1872 

48 So heat pretty fair -- 1856 

49 Visit king; stand trust; beans safe — 1816 
50 O Faxon, a hint -—tease next!— 1845 


First Prize— An EAGLE GRAPHO- 
PHONE, with No. 1 outfit, including 12 
records and 12-cylinder box. 

Second Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and one year’s 
subscription to any other $1 periodical. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Rules and Regulations 

The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis- 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. 
fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize ; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit 
only), superseding the former. 

Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year; but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive ‘‘ Special Honorable Mention,” which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Tuesday, November 28. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after the pub- 
lication of the awards. 

Competition is open to the whole world; a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 


Each answer received will be care- 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 

Address correspondence for this department 

“ Puzzle Editor,” Goop 
Springfield, Mass. 


Notice 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING for January, 1900, 
will offer a special prize, open to subscribers 
only, to be awarded to the one first sending 
perfect solutions of two Anagrams, if received 
within six months of date of offer. The winner 
of any other prize will not be debarred from 
this award. 


Prize Anagram Answer 
446—Bible Localities 


The coasts of Magdala. 
Plains of Mamre. 

The country of Cyprus. 
The fishpools in Heshbon. 
The Red Sea. 

The kingdom of Sihon. 
The land of Canaan. 
Tower of Lebanon. 

The poolin Hebron. 

10 ©The land of Assyria. 

11 Babylon the great. 

12. The river of Chebar. 

13 The land of Egypt. 

14 The plain of Medeba. 

15 The tower of Hananeel. 
16 Mountain of Samaria. 

17. Mount Carmel. 

18 The land of Goshen. 

19 The city of Thyatira. 

20 Bethlehem of Judea. 

21 Land of the Amorites. 
22 The garden of Eden. 

23 The wilderness of Sinai. 
24 Coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 
25 Judah and Jerusalem. 

26 The brook Kishon. 

27. The plain of Tabor. 

28 The sea of Galilee. 

29 Wilderness of Paran. 

30 Solomon’s porch. 

31 The altars of Baalim. 

32 The Mount of Olives. 

33 Province of Babylon. 

34 The coast of Jordan. 

35 The valley of Elah. 

36 Country of the Gadarenes. 
37. The forest of Lebanon. 
38 The land of Shinar. 

39 ©The plains of Moab. 

40 Thepool of Siloam. 

41 The great river Euphrates. 
42 Thecave Adullam. 

43 The vineyard of Naboth. 
44 The brook Cedron. 

45 The land of Gilead. 
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46 Cana of Galilee. 

47 The kingdom of Og. 
48 The region of Galatia. 
49 The hill of Hachilah. 
50 Mount Gerizim. 


This Anagram was published in 
Goop HousEKEEPING for September, 
and the prizes are awarded as follows : 


First Prize — ILLUMINATED HOLy 
BiBLe, Mrs. Mary S. Carpenter, 991 
Trinity avenue, New York city. 

Second Prize — A year's subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and one (se- 
lection) magazine subscription, Mrs. 
D. Hinsdale, 525 Twenty-ninth street, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Third Prize — HANDBOOK OF IN- 
VALID CooKING, Clara D. Manley, 194 
Barclay street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Special Honorable Mention (having 
won first prize within a year ) — Harriet 
S. Hazeltine, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Special Prizes — One year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING for cor- 
rect solutions : — 


Mrs. J. W. Hopkins, 63 Sixthst., Bangor, Me. 
Mrs. J. T. Colvin, 121 Pagest., Allegheny, Pa. 
Mrs. M. B. Harrison, Scribner, Neb. 
Isabella G. Parker, Auburndale, Mass. 
Blanche §S. Stafford, 1871 Roscoe st., Chicago. 
Alice F. Sears, North Brewster, Mass, 
Emily C. Hall, North Brewster, Mass. 

Mrs. Charles W. Wood, Madison, So. Dak. 
E. C. Warner, 45 Grand st., Meriden, Conn. 
Ella Biehn, Ripley, O. 

Mrs. J. W. Sears, Plainfield, Mass. 

Miss H. F. Goffe, Box 246, Millbury, Mass. 
Miss H. L. Lloyd, Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. Oliver T. Sherwood, Southport, Conn. 
Miss L. Gay, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gertrude Straw, Manchester, N. H. 

Mrs. J. M. K. Southwick, Newport, R. I. 
Charles Fredericks, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. T. W. Richards, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. T. B. Persse, Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. E. G. Forsythe, Monroe Bridge, Mass. 
Mrs. F. M. Goodwin, Medford, Mass. 

Mrs. E. D. Nicholas, Renovo, Pa. 

Mary T. Currier, Amesbury, Mass. 

Mrs. Ellen B. Merwin, Evanston, III. 

Miss M. L. Ames, Marlboro, Mass. 

May F. Colburn, Newton Center, Mass. 
Mrs. C. S. Passmore, Butte, Mont. 

Mary B. Cobb, Newton Center, Mass. 

Mrs. C. H. Merrill, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Mrs. W. M. Courser, Dover, N. H. 

Mrs. L. L. Porter, Evanston, III. 

Miss Mabel B. Goozee, North Platte, Neb. 
Mrs. J. F. Wicks, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. W. E. Temple, Worcester, Mass. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S PHASES (Standard Eastern Time) 
@New Moon, 26m.A.M. MOVEMBER, 1899 Moon, 17d. 5h. 18m. A.M. 
) First Quarter, 10d. 8h. 35m. A. M. C Last Guat, 25d. 1h. 34m. A.M. 


Once more tell the Puritan story 
Of the trials of the forefathers’ days. 

In peace and in plenty we glory, 

While the maize guards the hillsides hoary, 
And prepare for the Thanksgiving praise. 


Wed! MEMORANDA Ti 
> Thu | imely Topics 
3 F The thoughtful housewife will find the month 
4 Sat of November filled with duties and cares pecul- 
iarly its own. 
5 Sun If there is ‘‘a handy man about the house,”’ 
—— with plenty of time at his disposal, he will no 
6 Sen doubt see that all the matters of material com- 
fort have timely consideration --fora handy 
7 Tue | man is usually a thoughtful man as well. 
8 Wed But in nine cases out of ten, it is pretty likely 
to be the housewife who must see that many 
9 Thu details of preparation for the winter which is 
= now at the door, have proper attention. 
Of course the stoves, ranges, furnaces, and 
tt Sat all heating and ventilating apparatus have long 
1s Sm since had attention, and are in condition for 


service throughout the winter. But quite pos- 
sibly the plumbing may have been neglected. 

13 Mon Do not wait for the first severe cold snap to 
freeze the water pipes, and then join the small 


14 Tue 
j army besieging your plumber. Take time by 
15 Wed the forelock ; carefully examine the course of 
‘6 ‘thn every pipe, and see if there are any exposed 
: portions where the frost can get in its work. If 
17. Fri so, make them safe. Do the same with waste 
18 Sat and — pipes, whether above or below 
ground. 
19 Sun See that outer doors fit perfectly; also the 
window frames. Pure air is a good thing ; but 
so Mon by all means have the supply under control. 
Thanksgiving day will close the month. It 
21 Tue is distinctively an American holiday, and no 
22 Wed true American will need be urged to its observ- 
a ance. There is much for which to be thankful 
23 Thu in the eo now closing. But to your neighbor, 
24 Fri through no fault of his own, it may have been a 
year marked by hardship and suffering. In so 
25 Sat far as possible, see that there is no sad home in 
26 Sun America on Thanksgiving day. 
27. Mon 
28 Tue 
29 Wed 
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SICHEL MADONNA, 


Painted in 1898 by N. Sichel of the Berlin Academy, and idered the best of the modern school. 


We reproduce it by courtesy of Taber-Prang Art Co. 


See unprecedented offer on colored page. 
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